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Another Nice, New Mill Starts Right! 


The new Worth Mills at Fort Worth, Texas, had their BAHNSON Humidifiers 
installed as soon as the building was ready. 


Will your humidifying equipment give you ample protection against the 
drying March winds? 


If you didn’t get started right, let us help you now. 


The Bahnson Company 


Humidification Engineers 


Winston-Salem, N. . New York Office: 93 Worth Street 
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FAFNIR 


Applications 
for 
Every Kind 
of 
Textile 
Machinery 
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Fafnir Ball Bearings 
are 


Standard Equipment 
on countershafts of all 


Whitin Machines 


Capacity Production Thru Power And Labor Saving 
With Ball Bearings On Machine Countershafts 


Breakers and pickers are not operating to capacity if countershaft bearings 
are absorbing part of the power. Ball b2arings on machine countershafts trans- 
mit all the power to the machine. This increases production while saving power. 

- Countershafts are in inconvenient plazes. Either constant trouble and expense 
must be taken to keep them oiled or plai1i bearings will run dry. Fafnir ball bear- 
ings need lubrication only once every six months. This means lower expense per 
unit of production. 


Ball bearings will not drip oil on cotton and machines. A clean lap is the 
result. 

Satisfaction with Fafnirs on their b2aters and fans made the Whitin Machine 
Works equip all their countershafts with Fafnir Ball Bearings. We can furnish 


countershaft bearings and boxes for replacement or standard equipment for others 
who have had similar experience. 


THE FAFNIR BEARING COMPANY 


New Britain, Conn. 


Makers of high gride ball bearings— 
the most complete line of types and sizes in America 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 


W. S. Shirley, 120 Bourbon St. A. G. Laughridge 
New Orleans, La. P. O. Box 184 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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AIR CLEANING 
Humidthcation 


Oh! Look at all the stuff there is 
about Humidification 


1. Automatic Regulators for Humidity and Temperature. 12. How Health is Affected by Atmospheric Conditions. 
2. Automatic Humidity Regulation. 13. Regain and What it Means to Textile Manufacturers. 


14. Air Conditioning Practice in Silk Mills. 
entnn Haeten-Tnaiiitying, Testing and Veptiiating. 15. Air Conditioning in Textile Mills. This is a 480 page 


High Duty Humidifiers. hand book for engineers and students. We can’t afford 


; sed to send it free gratis for nothing. The price is $5.00 
Prices of Parts of the Turbo Humidifier, Air Cleaning and , : 
other Humidifying Specialties. per copy, subject to a quantity discount. 


7. Humidification in Knitting Mills. 16. Fundamental Laws of Humidity, with Charts and Tables. 


8. Humidity Experiences (A record book for use in mills.) a7; Air Cleaning ots 
9. Air Conditioning Practice in Woolen and Worsted Mills. & y Climate. 


10. Air Conditioning Practice in Cotton Mills. 19. The Turbo Sprayer. 


11. Humidifiers and Automatic Humidity Regulators, their 20. The Fog Horn. ~ 
Principles and Characteristics. 21. Parks’ Piping Parables. 


If you are interested in ALL this business literature you are either a bear for reading 
——or a competitor. So don’t ask for all of it. It would arouse our suspicions. 


Draw a circle around the identifying numbers of those which interest you and send 
for them. Easiest way would be to tear this ad out and send it in. 


Only—-don’t forget your name and address. 


Parks~-Cramer Company 
Engineers & Contractors 
Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning 
Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 
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Type of Minter Home 
in the village of the 


new Southern Worst- 
ed Corp., Greenville, 


1 
_ 


The Minter way is the modern way. We 
offer textile mills a complete contract blank- 
eting the -erection of employes’ cottages, 
schools, community houses, churches, etc. 
Your architect's plans or your own plans 
can be Minterized with ease. Our complete 
contract appeals to textile mill executives, 
We can save executives’ time and stockhold- 
ers money. We are able at present to give 
prompt delivery on all types of Minter 
Homes and handle their erection with our 
own experienced foremen and labor. 


~ 3/4" 


Bep Roow 


1440°——>| 


KITCHEN 


} 
PORCH 


Bep Room Haug Room 


3 
9-10" 
Bep Room Porch 
4 Living Room 


Ficor Pian of Employee’s Cottage in 
Village of Southern Worsted Corp. 


ty 
4 » ~ 4 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. Boston, Mass., Engrs. * 


You Get Action 


Most delays on construction contracts can be avoided by care- 


ful advance planning. Our business is systematized. We can 
give you action on housing contracts entrusted to us. Your 


houses will be ready for occupancy when promised. It is sig- 


nificant that the people who are most familiar with Minter 


Homes buy most of them. In the City of Greenville and its 
suburbs, we can point to 778 Minter Homes of all types erected 
in a little over two years for the people who know most about 
the Minter System of Building and the prompt erection service 


we give on our contracts. 


We want to quote on the houses you need. 


The Minter Homes Co. 


Greenville, South Carolina 


Minter Homes Corp. 


Huntington, West Virginia 


Thursday, March 5, 1925. 
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Lawful 


ACK in the old days, before “Big Business” 
took so much of the personal equation out 
of business, it was the custom of the heads 
of all oil and belting concerns to call upon 
their customers at certain intervals. They 

had salesmen in those days to sell goods, just as 
they do now, but the “Big Noise” in each oil and 
belting concern would nevertheless get around a bit 
and make a social call. 


On such occasions many things in general would 
be talked over—politics, conditions of business, fu- 
ture prospects, the drama, baseball (a sore point 
of late with Philadelphia), and general gossip. 


But today, with their 35,000 customers in the 
United States alone, 20,000 of which are active 
monthly, it is a physical impossibility for the head 
of the House of Houghton to visit even a small 
fraction of their customers, so he meets this emer- 
gency by sending a periodical message to each 
executive of each mill, setting forth his views on 
these things. 


Copy by M. S. Heim 


Private Secretary to 
Chas. Ek. Carpenter 


This is accomplished through the medium of a 
little publication called The HOUGHTON LINE. 


In other words, the President of E. F. Houghton 
& Co. supplies that personal equation, or personal 
touch as it is sometimes called, by publishing his 
thoughts on things in general, and mailing them to 
those who desire to receive them, in the printed 
form of a little booklet called The HOUGHTON 
LINE, which meahs The HOUGHTON LINE OF 
MODERN THOUGHT on topics in general, likely 
to interest those not afraid of an idea. 


Over 125,000 proprietors, officers, foremen, over- 
seers, chemists, master mechanics, engineers, loom 
fixers, carders, dyers, bleachers and others occupy- 
ing executive positions in manufacturing establish- 
ments, have signified their desire to receive The 
HOUGHTON LINE, by requesting that their 
names be placed upon the mailing list. 


The HOUGHTON LINE IS NOT MAILED TO 
MILLS, but only to individuals. This is because 
it is a personal message intended for individuals. 


Your name may be placed on the mailing list, if 
you will fill out the following and mail it to: 


Department of Publicity, 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
P. O. Box 6913, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please place my name on the Mailing List for 
The HOUGHTON LINE. 
Name of subscriber 
Street and Number 
City and State 


Company with whom associated 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia—Chicago—Detroit 


Distributors Located At 


ATLANTA, GA. 
1001 Healey Building 
Phone: Watinut 4807 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
P. O. Box 81 
Phone: Greensboro 1990 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
418 N. Third St. 
Phone: Olive 3559 


GREENVILLE, S&S. C. 
511 Masonic Temple 
Phone: Greenville 2316 


AND IN EVERY OTHER TEXTILE MANUFACTURING CENTER OF THE WORLD 


| Oils and Leathers for the Textile Industry << 
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EFESONA 


* REC. U.S. PAT. OFE 


Are You Getting Maximum 
Efficiency from Your Looms? 


HE use of Universal Rewound Filling results in a big reduction in 
doffing time and proportionate increases in loom production. 


In every mill, where this process has been installed, the tremendous 
| reduction in waste, the improved quality of fabric and weave room 


economy have won for Universal Rewound Filling the enthusiastic 
endorsement of mill officials. 


Remember, we can prove that the total saving in every case offsets the cost of 
preparation. 


It costs you nothing to learn what Universal Winding can do for your mill, and 
you are in no way obligated by asking us to submit facts and figures. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY \ 
Chicago. BOSTON Utica 


Montreal and Hamilton. Canada 
Depots AND Orrices AT MANCHESTER AND PARIS 


FESONA 


FEC. U. S. PAT. OFE 


This mark of quality and service 
is placed on all Universal Winding 
Machines, and signifies that every 
detail of design and construction, 
and every ounce of material used 
in the building of the machine is 
up to the high standard of excel- 
lence always maintained by the 
Universal Winding Company. In- 
sist upon machines bearing this 
mark. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING 
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Better Lighting for Textile Mills 


OTWITHSTANDING the wide- 

spread educational program 
carried on by manufacturers, tech- 
nical societies, and schools, and the 
conv neing evidence offered by the 
results of many excellent lighting 
installations throughout the coun- 
try, there are many textile mi'‘l exe- 
cutives who do not consider the 
lighting of their mills as a matter 
of great importance. This attitude 
may be attributed to the absence 
of n ght shifts and the daylight con- 
struction of buildings which seem- 
ly make artificial illumination un- 
necessary. Then again, some ex- 
~“ecutives feel that the existing 
lighting installation, even though a 
few years old, is entirely adequate. 


Industries Need: Better Lighting. 


The early and later hours of win- 
ter days are sometimes so dark 
that workmen are extremely handi- 
capped un!ess artificial light of suf- 
ficient amount to compensate for 
the decrease in natural light is 
available. There are few mills 
which do not have occas onal, if not 
regular, night shifts, and it is these 
spasmodic shifts, usually brought 
about by rush periods, in which 
production is of utmost importance 
and where good lighting plays a 
most important role. Night shifts 
generally are notor‘ously ineffici- 
ent and experience in hundreds of 
well lighted p'ants shows that light- 
ing has been most effective in bring 
up the efficiency of the night shifts 
to a par with that of the day shifts. 
In many plants where regular night 
shifts are employed, this is of more 
than ordinary importance. 

It is a well known fact that in 
buildings of daylight construction, 
the value of daylight illumination 
falls off rapidly toward the center 
of the room. Therefore machincs 
al some distance from the window 
receive inadequate nation. 
Here artificial light should supple- 
ment daylight so that uniform ii- 
lumination will be had throughout 
the rooms. 


The art of good light is not 
new, but yet, the improvements and 
developments have been so num- 
erous within the past few years 
that lighting systems which were 
new a few years ago most likely fall 
Short of present day requirements. 
Our knowledge of what good light- 
ing is and what it. will do has caused 
a constant trend in the standards 


been 


By Roy A. Palmer, National Lamp Works of General 


of illumination toward higher lev- 
e's, Justification for this upward 
trend in standard is the resull of 
numerous investigations which have 
conducted to determine the 
real value of good lighting. 


A Factor in Cost of Production 


The lighting of a textile mill as 
in any other industrial plant, should 


be analyzed from the standpoint of 


what it will produce. Like labor- 
saving machinery it is a most im- 


portant factor in reducing unil cost 


of production. Common experience 
has taught us that in the later 
hours of the day when day‘ight be- 
gins to wane our eyes do not func- 
tion as quickly as during the bright- 
er hours. The swiftly moving ten- 
nis ba!l seems to move faster al 
that time of the day because our 
eyes, accurate and speedy as they 
are, are hampered by the lack of 
sufficient light. In the mull, vision 
is likewise hampered when the il- 
luminaion is not sufficient. A few 
seconds, or even fractions of second, 
lost several times a day because of 
shadows or poor light will, in the 
aggregate, amount to such propor- 
tions as to seriously hinder produc- 
tion. 


Electric Co. 


A survey conducted in a textile 
mill showed that an increase of 17 
per cent in production resulted 
when the illumination was raised 
from One and one-half foot-candies 
lo nine foot-candles. Such figures 
as this are evidence of how closely 
proper lighting is allied with the 
output of the plant,—a factor which 
means dollars and cents. A light.ng 
system of modern design therefore 
is essentially a part. of the produc- 
ing equipment of the mill. 

A well lighted room, like a bright 
sunny day, creates a stimulating 
atmosphere which is conducive to 
accurate and efficient work. Where 
the atmosphere is rendered gloomy 
through poor lighting, the worker, 
is subjected to visual discomforts 
though conscientious he may De, 
which in time will perhaps endan- 
ger his general health. Cleanliness 
and cheerful working environment 
is promoted by proper | -ghting and 
these are no small influences to the 
personal efficiency as well as being 
effective in reducing labor turn- 
over. The executive who has made 
a study of the psychologicai as- 
pect of the workmen will readily 
appreciate how the foregoing has 
a direct influence on the output of 
his m.il, 


weg 


A High Level of HUlumination Permits 


Easy Discrimination of 


Detail in This Textile Mill. 


Aside from the benefits of modern 
lighting from the viewpoint of pro- 
duction there is another aspect 
which is of great importance, that 
is the reduction of the accident 
hazard. Insurance statistics shuw 
us that 15 per of all industr.al/ 
accidents are chargeable to inad¢ 
quate or faulty lighting. As stated 
previously, our ability to see quick- 
ly and accurately depends upon 
the amount of light supplied. In 
mi‘ls where swiftly moving machina- 
ery surrounds the workmen, num- 
berless accidents may be avoided by 
prov.ding sufficient light so that 
the eye will be enabled to perceive 
with speed and accuracy. Accord- 
ing to the statistics of the Travelers 
Insurance Company the equivalent 
loss to the industries by accidents 
in dollars and cents amounts to 
three hundred thousand dollars. 
This figure is even more appalling 
when we realize that it exceeds the 
yearly light'ng bill of the industries. 
If this accident list would fall upon 
a single industry. public opinion 
would demand that. a remedy he ad- 
ministered. Several states appro- 
ciate the value of lighting as a safe- 
ty measure have adopled codes 
which specify mintmum standards 
of lighting for industrial plants, 


When we speak of lighting in 
general our minds pictures reflec- 
tors and lamps,—few of us th nk of 
lighting as a product of these ac- 
cessories. And that may be one 
reason why lightng is seemingly 
intangible as regards increased pro- 
auction, accident hazards, etc. But 
after all, isn’t it the light produc- 
ed by these accessories that gives 
reason for their existence? [lumi- 
nation can be measured and analy- 
ed we can find how much light we 
have upon the work and how of 
vary ng quantities of light will very 


the results of work performed 
under it. In other words, lighting 
has been reduced to a _ scientific 


basis where it has been possible to 
obtain fundamental facts as to whal 
good lighting is, how it can be pro- 
duced, and what it will do. The 
benefits of good light'ng through 
increased production, decrease in 
spoilage and accident hazard have 
already been demonstrated in many 
of the industries by definite and 
tangible facts reduced to a dollars 
and cents basis on the profit side 
of the ledger,—facts which estab- 
lish lighting among those items 
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TIGHT BINDING 


which are far too important to be 
neglected by the mill executives. 


Standards for Various Classes of 
Work. 


Illuminating eng neers have made 


extensive studies of the require-. 
ments of good vision for various 
industrial operations and from 


these studies they have set up stan- 
dards which are recommended as 
desirable. It is obvious that the 
amount of light necessary depends 
upon the character of the work per- 
formed. Dark materials do not re- 
flect as much light to the eye as 
those that are light in color and 
therefore requirer higher illumina- 
tion. The present standards recom- 
mended for textile mil's follow: 


Cotton. 


Opening and Lapping, Carding, 
Drawing, Frame Roving, Dye- 

Spooling, Spinning, Drawing in, 
warping, weaving, quilling, in- 
specting. knitting, slashing 
(over beam end) 


Silk. 
Winding, throwing, Dyeing .... 12 


Quilling, warping, Weaving and 
Finishing (light goods) ...... 8 

Woolen. 

Carding, picking, washing and 

Twisting and dyeing .....-.... 6 

Drawing in, warping .......... 
(light goods) ........ 


A Well Lighted Cotton Mill. 


-dust 


SOUTHERN 
Weaving. 
Maintenance. 


A most important and yet most 


neglected ifem.in the success of a 


modern lighting system is proper 
maintenance. Deterioration of the 
lighting system is a waste of light. 
Dirt years old, is entirely adequate 
and wal's darkened by smoke and 
absorb much of the l'ght from 
which no benefit is derived but 
which, nevertheless, must be paid 
for. Blackened and burned. out 
lamps, empty sockets, lamps of im- 
proper vollage or wrong size, are 
all responsible for lack of light 
which decreases production and in- 
vites spollage. 

The remedy for this loss of light 
is simple but in order to be effec- 
tive must be applied religiousiy. 
A definite cleaning schedule should 
be outlined and the responsibility 
for carrying out the schedule 
should be placed with an employe 
who has sufficient authorily to see 
that it is strictly adhered to. 


An instrument that is extreme:y 
useful in connection with the main- 
tenance of a lighting system is the 
foot-candie meter. By means of 
this instrument, the amount.of light 
actually delivered at the work can 
be measured. Records can be made 
of the readings taken at regular in- 
tervals and when the leve! of il- 
lumination falls below the standard, 
investigation is made and the pro- 
per steps taken to remedy the situ- 
atiou. 


Standard R L M Dome Reflectors 
Equipped with 200-Watt Lamps Provide About 7-Foot. 
Candles of Lilumination. 


Great Cotton Venture. 


Johannesburg, Union of South Africa—-The formation of the biggest 
colfon venture in the history of South Africa is described by the commer- 


> 


cial editor of the Johannesburg Star. 


He says the papers just registered 


in the transvaal show the company acquired 75,000 acres of Portuguese 
territory with a frontage of 12 miles on the Delagoa bay railroad line and 
intends to cultivate 15,000 acres of cotton in the next three years. 
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Italian Artifical Silk Industry 


The Italian rayon (artificial si'k) 
industry cont nues to develop, and, 
according to all indications, the 
lrade is in a healthy cond tion. 
Domestic production in improving 
and increasing, and at the saime 
time, foreign markets are making 
larger demands according to the 
Textile Division of the Department 
of Commerce Reports. 


One of the largest producing cor-. 


porations ‘n Italy estimates its daily 


output during November at 25,000 
kilos (kilos=2.2046 pounds). In 1924 


the company produced daily 3,400 
kilos at close of 1922, 5,900: and in 
March , 1924, 12,200—indicaltine the 
large and steady growth in the vuvl- 
ume of its business throughout the 
course of the three vears under re- 
view. The production of this com- 
pany dur'ng the nine months period, 
January to September, inclusive, 
totaled 1,199,867 kilos in 1922, 2,067,- 
008 in 1923, and 3,818,800 in 1924. 
Unfilled orders on hand on October 
{1 amounted to 214,750 kilos in 1922, 
560,500 in (1923, and 1,262,160 in 
1924. 


Sources of Raw Materials. 


Some altempt has been made to 
produce in Ita!ty the cellulose used 
in the manufacturing of rayon, bul, 
owing, to the peculiar compos'tion 
of the wood pulp extracted from 
Italian populars, the experiments 
have been unsuccessful. The par- 
ticular quality of wood pulp most 
in demand in this industry is fur- 
nished by Sweden and, to some ex- 
tent, although to a lesser degree, 
by Norway. During the first 10 
months of 1924 Austria occpuied 
first place as a source of Ital‘an im- 
ports of cel‘ulose, followed by Swe- 
den, Czechoslovakia, and Germany. 
October raw materials used in the 
process of manufacture, such as 
soda and suphuric acid, come from 
Italy, as well as the machinery, 
with the exception of that used in 
spinning, which is imported from 
the United States. 

Exports Went Principally to Great 
Britian. 

Exports of rayon from Italy dur- 
ing the first 10 months of 1924 
amounted to 3,503 tons or more than 
double the saies abroad during the 
corresponding period of 1923 and 
almost three times the 1922 exporis 
Great Britian .has become Ilaly’s 
best customer for this fiber and 
auring the months January to Oct- 
ober, inclusive, 1924, took approx!- 
mate'y one-third of Ltaly’s total ex- 
ports. Italian shipments of rayon 
te Great. Britain amounted to only 
§3 ions during the first 10 months 
of 192. in the corresponding period 


of 1923 they had imcreased to 341 
tons, and by 1924 to 1,159 tons. 
Austria, France, Switzerland, and 


China, ranking ‘n importance in the 
order mentioned, absorbed 69 per 
cent of the remaining two-thirds of 
of Italian ravon during the first 10 
months of 1924 were 14 times the 
Italy’s exports. Austria’s purchases 
volume of ifs takings during the 
like period of 1923, and 21 times the 
1922 imports. Shipments to France 
from January 1 to October 31, 1924 
were 10 times the volume of exports 


for the corresponding months 
of 1923, and to China and Bra: 
1923 consignments. Both of the 
countries. The United States to 
277 tons of Italian rayon during t! 
first 10 months of 1922, while shi 
ments for the corresponding peri 
of a 1924 had fallen to only 39 Lon 
Italy's exports to Switzerland d: 
clined from 493 tons in the first 1 
months of 1922 to 314 for the 192 
period under considerat‘on. 

Exports of rayon waste durin 
ihe first 10 months of 1924 amoun! 
ed to 781 tons—an increase of 13 
per cent over the exports for th 
corresponding period of 1922. Ila 
ian consumers of this material, i 
fact, have been complaining tha 
the heavy shipments abroad hav 
foreed prices up to a high level, an 
rendered the product scarce on th 
Ital'an market, thus working 
hardship on the home-coming 
industries. 


Domestic Consumption Increasing 


In reckoning the growth of th 
Italian rayon industry, it must bi 
borne in mind that the country’s 
exports represent only a compara- 
tively small proport’on of the pro- 
duction. Domestic consumption is 


increasing month by moth. Toward 
the end of 1924, the demand for ra- 
von slackened somewhat with a 


corresponding weakening in prices. 


How to Figure Value of Cotton. 


There are points we have repeat- 
edly stressed in expressing opinion 
on cotton’s value, and among them 
is the fact that the record of a bale 
of cotton being simply in existence, 
while perhaps statistically import- 
ant, may bear absolutely no relation 
to the question of actual supply 
available. For purposes of delivery 
on the Cotton Exchange or for spin- 
ning requirements, cotton must be 
both suitable and available. Per- 
haps the oldest bale of cotton in the 
world is under a glass case in the 
office of the Lesser-Goldman Com- 
pany in St. Louis. Statistically, it 
might be counted as a bale of cotton 
in existence. The owners rank 
among the wealthiest cotton houses 
in the world and hold the bale fo: 
sentimental reasons. As long as 
l.esser-Goldman care to retain that 
bale, no cotton buyer known to us 
would attempt to offer a financial 
inducement sufficient to secure thal 
property. Much of the cotton now 
held in the South might almost as 
well be entirely disregarded as be- 
ing available stock, unless a price 
should be offered commensurate 
with the owners’ idea of valuation. 
Declines in the Cotton Exchanges 
have dislodged none of the stock to 
which we refer and unless the sen- 
timent of holders changes, we would 
count on none of their cotton as 
being actually available. 

Under existing conditions as re- 
ported to us, we would no more en- 
thusiastically guarantee to deliver 
much of the cotton now in the 


South, than would we enter into a 
contract to deliver the ancient bale 
now owned by Messrs. Lesser-Gold- 
man —Ernest 8. Harrington, of Pyn- 
chon & Co. 
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Offering You a Partnership 
in Fire Prevention 


Seven billion dollars of Factory Mutual Insur- 
ance is being carried by manufacturing companies 
whose names would make a veritable Blue Book 
of American Industry. Remember one thing: 
these companies are insured TO STAY IN BUSI- 
NESS. 


First—all of these properties have been improv- 
ed so as to make them preferred fire risks. 


Second—all of these companies are periodically 
inspected under the supervision of our organiza- 
tion of engineers which has had 90 years’ experi- 
encé in fire prevention work. 


The net result is that these properties are prac- 
tically immune from fire—only $188 average fire 
.loss per $1,000,000 insurance. 


' Fire prevention pays. Our representa- 
tive will be glad to provide you with in- 
formation about the improvements neces- 
sary to make your plant a preferred fire 
risk. 


Mutual 


Insurance Company 


PROVIDENCE,R.I. 


NEW YORK - CLEVELAND 


/ 
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G. H. STEUART 


2123 Greenway Street 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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HIGH SPEED 


Lapew Leather Belting is 
particularly efficient on dif- 
ficult, high speed drives. 


The live, tough leather 
is tanned and curried by 
Ladew processes—the re- 
sult of good belt making 
since 1835.: This gives the 
pliability and strength that 
makes Ladew belts set new 
service records, 


Slippage, that destroys 
belts and wastes power, is 
reduced to a minimum, 
thanks to the firmness with 
which Ladew belts grip the 
pulley surfaces. Painstak- 
ing care in the making of 
the belts causes them to stay 
true, straight and even-run- 
ning regardless of the speed. 
You will find satisfaction 
and economy in Ladew 
belts. 


BELTING AND OTHER LEATHER PRODUCTS 


Since 1835 


29 MURRAY STREET NEW YORK CITY 


atlanta, Ga. 
Boston, Mass. 
Chicago. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Glen Cove, N. Y. 
Newark, N. d. 

Philadelphia. Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Power Development in the Piedmont 


[\ an address by radio to the As- 

sociation of Engineers of South 
Carolina, W. 8. Lee, vice-president 
and chief engineer of the Southern 
Power Company, gave an interesting 
account of the development of 
hydro-electric power in the Pied- 
mont Section of the Carolinas. His 
remarks were as follows: 

It is our desire that America be 
supreme in industrial development 
—it is our desire that American 
labor shall have ample work, and 
remunerative prices for their work. 
America today has seven and a half 
to eight horsepower developed for 
every member of its population. A 
horsepower in work is equivalent to 
about eight man-power so the one 
hundred and ten million people as- 
sisting them six bil‘ion six hundred 
million mechanical men. 

There was once a controversy 
in England as to why the Ameri- 
cancan manufacturer could manu- 
facture articles so much cheaper 
than the English. Investigation 
showed that notwithstanding the 
fact that American wages were 
more than twice as high as English 
wages America could produce man- 
ufactured articles for less than the 
English could, the reason was the 
American workman used about two 
and a half times the mechanical 


power used by the English work- 
? 


man. 


The tremendous industrial de- 


velopment which has attracted the 
entire country to the Piedmont 
Section during the past two dec- 
cades fol'owed immediately upon 
the heels of the hydro-electric de- 
velopments in the Piedmont Section 
which was actively begun aboul 
1900. These developments supplied 
most convenient form of power ever 
discovered at rates considerably 
lower than the cost of producing 
power by other methods, thereby 
giving existing industries of this 
section a tremendous advantages 
and stimulating the development of 


new industries by home capital and | 


capital attracted from other sect- 
ions less favorablly situated. 

As industry has developed the 
demand, hydro-electric power has 
rapidly increased. There has been 
a constant acceleration in the de- 
mand for ghydro-e-ectric power 
practically every year. 

For every dollar invested in 
hydro-electric development there is 
about six dollars invested in the 
industries that use the power gen- 
erated. The advantage to the in- 
dustrial development, the availible 
taxable property, and:to many oth- 
er things can be readily seen. When 
hydro-electric power is used by an 
industry it can use its‘capital for 
producing machinery rather than 
using a considerable portion is the 
power plant for driving the mac- 
hinery. 

Some indication of this saving 
o capital charges would be shown 


‘(by the fact that the Southern 


Power Company last year generated 
energy equal to 2,000,000 tons of 
coal. In addition to the saving in 
capital investment, the money was 
spent in the Carolinas that ordi- 
narily would have gone to enrich a 
coal producing State. 2,000 native 


Caroliniians are engaged in mining 
“white coal.” Qur natural 
sources are utilized and the money 
ordinarily spent for coal is retained 
in the State. 

It will be imteresting to note 
something of the history of hydre- 
-leetric development in this section. 

On June 22, 1894, the Columbia 
Cotion Duck Mills began opera- 
tion with electric motors supplied 
with hydro-electric power from the 
canal at Coloumbia, about 1,000 feet 
from, the cotton mill. This was ap- 
proximately three years after the 
first hydro-electrically operated 
manufacturing plant at the Cum- 
beriand Mills, Maine. In 1895 the 
Anderson Water, Light and Power 
Company began the transmitting of 
hydro-electric power generated six 
miles away on the Seneca River, on 
what was the first long distance 
transmission plant in the South and 
probably the first commercia! 10,- 
O00 volt transmission system in the 
country. At that time the 200 H. P. 
“Stanley” generator was the largest 
machine in the country, of 5,500 
volts. 

In 1896 Captain E. A. Smythe, of 
Pelzer, installed an hydro-electric 
plant thre miles from his colton 
mill below the first dam and trans- 
mitted electric current back to his 
plant, thus contradicting the old 
adage that “The mill never turus 
wilh the water which has passed.” 

In 1898 the Fries Manufacturing 
& E'‘ectric Power Company of Win- 
ston-Salen, built an hydro-electric 
plant on the Yadkin River and sup- 
plied power to the domestic and in- 
dustrial consumers in Winston- 
Sa'em, 13 1-2 miles away from the 
plant. 

In 1906, the Southern Power Com- 
pary used the first commercial 50,- 
000 volt transmission line and in 
1907 placed in operation the first 
commercial 100,000 volt transmis- 
sion line, 

Probably one of the most inter- 
esting changes in the public and 
Governmental mind is to be obser- 
ved in the fact that in the years 
1907 to 1910 a great deal of discus- 
sion arose relative to the power 
lrusts.” The Government officials 
and legislators saw in an “inter- 
locked directorate” a great menace, 
and the interconnection of trans- 
mission systems was taken as a 
proof of the existence of a water 
power trust. Recently the Govern- 
ment has spent hundreds of thous- 
ands of dollars trying to demon- 
strate and prove that a large super- 
power zone would be efficient and 
economical; it has spent the public 
money to show that interconnected 
transmission systems tended  to- 
TWO—Power Development in the 
wards greater efficiency. When you 
consider that seventy odd per cent 
of the 61,000,000 water H. P. in the 
United States is controlled by and 
cannot be developed without the 
permission of the Federal Govern- 
ment, fear of a water power trust 
is unfounded. The super-power 
zone proposed by Government engi- 
neers and others, extending from 
Boston to Washington would be 
eclipsed by the Southern Power 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Power Transmission Equipment 


_ Photograph of an approved Transmission Equipment under a weave room in an 
important New England Mill. Total friction load in this plant, including engine and loose 
pulley on machines, was less than 11 per cent. I-Beam clamps to attach hangers to beams. 


True Ball and Socket Hangers. Ring Oiling Cast Iron Boxes. Turned Steel Shafts. 
Double Cone Vise Couplings. 


SELLERS SYSTEM OF POWER TRANSMISSION 


is the system to turn your spindles the greatest number of revolutions 
for a penny. 


It figures directly in the cost per pound, 


This system eliminates vibration and worn bearings. Its cost of 
operation and maintenance is one of its greatest advantages. 


Each installation is considered as a separate problem. 
Send us data on your job and let us tell you what we would do. 


SEE A. G. NEW 


GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN STATES REPRESENTATIVE 


William Sellers & Company, Incorporated 


Main Office and Works: PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
MACH'NE TOOLS SHAFTING INJECTORS 
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Lustre and Brightness 


T is well known that any kind of 

solid material from fininshing or 
obher baths that collects on the sur- 
face of the yarn wi!l interfere with 
the free reflection of light and in- 
jure the lustre. Particular care is 
necessary to prevent stains and de- 
posits from hard water as they may 
even prevent mercerizing if they 
are on the fibre before that process, 
according to an article in the Tex- 
tile Colorist, by John R. Watkins. 


In mercerizing pieces, the result 
depends on the surface effects that 
lake place in the individual fibres, 
but if the construction of the goods 
is not right the results may be al- 
most entirely nullified. The surface 
of the piece is as important as the 
fibre surface. Nothing has as yet 
been published on the bearing of 
the yarn researches already. out- 
lined, on mercerization for lustre in 
piece goods. Conditions are some- 
what the-same but are complicated 
by other factors. Since the best 
mercerizing is obtained with sateen 
weaves which feature paral'el ar- 
rangements of the yarn, while fine 
construction where the yarns cross 
in the weave many times per inch 
(or where there is very frequent 
crimp) give poor results, it is 
pretty safe to say that the same 
general rules will apply. The more 
parallel the fibres are in the yarn, 
the most parallel surface arrange- 


a sateen weave; and the longer the 
“run” of paralle! fibres in the yarn, 
the more will they show on the sur- 
face of goods of any weave, and the 
better the chance that they will re- 
flect light in tthe right way to give 
lustre. 

The woven cloth will always con- 
sist of small surfaces at various 
curves and angles and even’ with 
the most parallel sruface arrange- 
ments possible, there are. still 
enoough of these variations to give 
the necessary contrasts which seem 
to be required by lustre. 

Lustre from mercerizing is per- 
manent to the extent that it stands 
kier boiling, bleaching, dyeing, etc.., 
but is impaired by too much, or too 
severe handling. 

Mercerization, as can be easily 
seen, depends on the same general 
principles as other fininshing ex- 
cept that. the fibres are softened 
and made caustic and water, in- 
stead of heat and water; then 
stretching, instead of pressure, 
helps bring the fibres and yarns 
into a more parallel arrangement, 


and sets them in the new smooth 


and rounded form. 

Lustre has always been a very 
puzzling and elusive property to 
judge. It varies in appearance with 
the light and depends so much on 
personal opinion that it has often 
been the cause of commercial dis- 


putes. In Germany, at least, at- 
lempts have been made to measure 
‘ustre of artificial silk by glarimet- 
ers and photometers, and, we judge 
by reports, with some success. In 
England a.device has just been con- 
structed to record the lustre of 
yarns by photographic means, and 
another ‘to express the value of lus- 
tre in figures. The first is the more 
interesting and its principle is very 
simple. Strands of different yarns 
are laid side by side. They ‘are all 
illuminated equally but in such a 
way that the light diminishes a'‘ong 
the length of the yarn. Light is re- 
flected from the yarn into a camera, 
and in the photograph the yarn that 
has the best lustre will show an 
image extending farther into the 
region of weak illumination, Le. 
(he most luttrous yarn wil pick up 


the most light. We hope soon that 


some such device will give us a 
simp'e, and not too expensive, 
means of comparing lustre m a 
practical way for mill use, on mer- 
cerizing goods and other bright 
fininshes as well. 


There are other means of produc- 
ing lustre on cotton cloth, even 
higher than than by mercerization, 
and without nearly so drastic treat- 
ment. This is the schreiner finish, 
which in its usual form is simply 
a temporary surface effect, but 
which does give beautiful results. 


The first machine intended to im- 
part a silky lustre to cotton goods 
appears to have been Appleby’'s 
valender in 1860, which had rollers 
engraved with concave grooves 
about the same distance apart as 
the warp threads. This ca‘ender 
was supposed to polish the warp 
threads on the face of the cloth 
without flattening them. The im- 
proved Mommer calender appeared 
in 1894, and, in the patent spcifica- 
tion Diessler explained the lustre 
produced in the following terms: - 
“Silk alone among the fibres has 
an oblong transvere section and 
present a reflecting surface between 
0.01 and 0.015 mm. wide. If, how- 
ever, the round fibres of cotton or 
wool are pressed, small flat sur- 
faces are produced on their exier- 
ior whereby the lustre is increased. 
The lustre is not improved by in- 
creasing the pressure so as toget 
larger surfaces, as all those pro- 
duced lie in the same plane. In silk, 
the flat surfaces are sparated by 
lines, an those surfaces contiguous 
to the lines are in different planes. 
The result of this difference be- 
tween silk and other fibres is that, 
while the latfer show lustre when 
viewed in one direction only, the 
lizht beimg reflected in paraliei 
beams, the silk is lustrous from all 


points of view. Hence t ve fibres 
a silky lustre, it is necessary to 


HAZLETON, PA. 


THE CLUMSY SHIPMENT 
HEAVY BEAMS 


—both contain the same 


Compare the two shipments pictured above. 


\ siinple metal-tipped paper shell, easily applied 
over aivy 2%" wooden core al the loom, takes place 
of heavy wooden beam in shipment. Saves 30 to 60% 
of transportation charges—60 to 80% of packing 


THE HANDY SHIPMENT 
DUPLAN SHELLS 


quantity of silk 


charges. No loom beams in transit. 


Our facilities and experience are at your service 
for winding, warping, copping, coning, and throwing 


of real silk or artificial silk. 


COMMISSION WORK DEPARTMENT 


DUPLAN-— 


135 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


No delay. 


SILK CORPORATION 
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give their exterior surfaces the 
same physica! formation as obtains 
with silk. This can be done Dy 
means Of a steel roller, engraved 
with lines and obliquely set sur- 
faces separated by fine furrows, 
0.008 to 0.002 in. apart. The fabric 
must be subjected to the roller 
under a pressure of 60 to 100 bbs. 
per square yard, and to make the 
impressions permanent the roller 
must be used hott.” 

Very similar ideas were expressed 
Schreiner in 1895, who pointed 
oul that a small degree of lustre 
results if the fabric is subjected to 
a light pressure, whereas, under 
high compression, the many small 
surfaces are turned practically in- 
to one large surface, which presents 
no proper lustre, but only specular 
reflection like that of a mirror. In 
erder to obtain silky lustre, Schrei- 
ner believed, therefore, that it was 
necessary to provide the fabric 
with very numerous small reflect- 
ing surfaces, distributed in several 
planes, and, accordingly, he en- 
graved his steel rol'ers with an 
enormous number of small surfaces 
in parallel lines, a section through 
the roller appearing like a fine 
tooth saw with the teeth. however, 
set at more than two inclinations. 
The rollers were, applied to the 
fabric with the engraved grooves 
parallel to the threads, and the 
lustre oblained was claimed to be 
exactly the same physical causes 
as that of silk. 

The “Schreinering” process is 
modifications in the engraving have 
now very firmly established, but 
been suggested from time to time. 
Huebner and Pope proposed en- 
graving the rol! of the calender 
with a series of curved lines about 
0.002 to 0,003 mehes apart, or with 
concentric circles, hexagons, tri- 
angles, or figures having sinuous 
sides, or with minute circles, tri- 
angles, square or similar figures, 
claiming that various degrees of 
lustre can be produced by varying 
the size or shape of the figures. In 
practice the simple lines have al- 
ways been most acceptable. 

Since the schreiner finish is mere- 


impressed quickly on the goods, the 
surface fibres are in a state of 
strain. The strains however are 
immediately released if the fabric 
becomes wet and the surface comes 
In other 
words the finish is not permanent 
and is lost at once if the goods are 
washed. If the sehreiner finish is 
applied to mercerized goods it 
greatly increases the lustre, and 
when ‘the goods are washed of 
eourse the mecerizing effect re- 
mains, although the lustre is not 
permanent to anywhere near the 
original degree. 

Obtaining the schreiner or a sim- 
finish so that it will remain 
permanent has been a_ will-o’-the 
Wisp for many years. There have 
been many suggestions and manv 
patents. Some of them have at- 
lempted to “fix” an actual schrei- 
ner finish by coating it with some 
permanent and waterproof mater- 
lal, as for example cellu'ose or col- 
lodion solutions dissolved in sol- 
yents other than water, that will 
We say “will 
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not wet the goods” because alcohol 
and similar solvents, while they 
wet the goods in one ordinary sense 
do not affect the cotton and cause 
it to revert to the original condi- 
ion in the same way as water. 
Others have tried to apply the 
stiffener of fixing agent to the fabric 


and then done \the ca'endering 
afterward, with the expectation 
‘hat the treated fibres would stay 


in place better. 

Still others have tried to get an 
equal effect by powdered mica, fish 
scales and other shiny materials 
without any schreiner. 

A principle which in some respect 
seems to have a sound scientific 
basis has been patented in various 
modifications, and depends on set- 
ting the schreiner finish more per- 
manently by subjecting the calen- 
dered cloth to an intense heat, or 
by hot ecalendering damp or wet- 
cloth. The idea is that the fibres 
are made more plastic, or are more 
plastic, or are more permanently 
set by more severe treatment, or 
both. 


Here, again, methods have to be 
worked out for each individual 
plant, as such resu!ts are very dif- 
ficult, to duplicate. It is safe to say 
that the best methods have never 
ficured in pafents or been made al 
all public, but have been operatd 
strictly as secret processes. 

The schreiner finish is apparent- 
ly a real lustre and’ depends on 
much the same general principles 
of reflection as that of silk and mer- 
cerized cotton. We now come to 
the broad subject of glaze and simi- 
lar finishes on cotton, which are 
bright but hardly lustrous. An ex- 
treme example is draftsmans trac- 
ing e'oth, exefremely smooth, bricht 
and transparent, but not at all in a 
class with lustrous finishes. Here, 
again, finishing formulas are not of 
much value except to the one who 
is using them, and in those that 
are published as well as those in 
practical use there are many in- 
consistencies and conflicting opin- 
ions. 

In general cotton finishing we en- 
counter many external finishing 
materials, starches, gums, waxes, 
oi's and soaps which all contribute 
to the desired results. In their ap- 
lication we come back once more 
fo the same first princip'es. Anv 
sfrain, like pressure. exerted on a 
fabric produces a change in form 
depending on the plasticity of the 
fabric and such finishing materials 
as mav be in it, and permanent (as 
regards this process only) accord- 
ing to its (the fabric’s) elasticity, 
i.e., whether tt springs back from 
the shape imoressed upon it. Mois- 
ture of conditioning, and tamovera- 
ture are important factors and have 
to be kept closely within thelimits 
set ‘hy exvnerience. Cofton becomes 
aquite plastic at the boiling tempera- 
ture of water (although not so 
much so as wool) and can be pres- 
sed into shapes that will remain on 
cooling. 

A glaze, as we have said before, 
is a reflection from a plain smooth 
eurface as distinguished from a 
combination of reflections from 
many minute surfaces at different 
angles. To produce a glaze the 

(Continned an Page 28) 
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INVESTMENT VALUE 


HE elimination of vibration 
in our machinery is an im- 


portant 


factor which experi- 


enced manufacturers have long 
recognized. 


Efficient distribution of weight, 
ample bearing surfaces and pre- 
cision methods of manufacture 
are features which reflect the 


quality 
product. 


and excellency of our 


The investment value is proven 
by the fact that 


“NO 


— 


& B. MACHINE HAS 


EVER OUTLIVED ITS USEFUL- 


NESS.” 


H. & B. 


AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


BUILDERS OF 


COTTON MACHINERY 


MAIN 
PAWTUCKET 


OFFICE AND WORKS 
RHODE ISLAND 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 


814-816 ATLANTA TRUST CO. BLDG. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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Hawk Starch 


Superiorities 


| UNIFORMITY 


STRENGTH | 


| PURITY | 


| ECONOMY | 


HAWK STARCH produces a_ strong, 
smooth warp of the right weight and 
pliability—the kind that weaves easily. 


HAWK STARCH can be furnished in any 
desired viscosity. Just as your tailor “fits” 
the suit he makes for you, so do our experts 
adapt the starch to your local mill condi- 


tions. 


STEIN, 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Boston Charlotte, N. C. Chicago 


Providence Troy Philadelphia 
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Gossett Discusses Curtailment 


“If conditions do- not improve 
within the near future another long 
period of curtailment in cotton mill 
production will be unavoidable,” is 
one of the statements made by B. B. 
Gossett, president of the Chadwick- 
Hoskins Company, operating a 
group of mills in this section, in his 
report to stockholders recently. 

The report was reproduced in the 
Bos‘on News Bureau. 

Excerpts frrom the Boston News 
Bureau's story are as follows: 

“In our last annual report we 
pointed out that stocks of cotton 
goods in mill hands were apparently 
large and that we were afraid the 
mills were over-producing. We add- 
ed that curtailment was the only 
possible cure for such a situation 
mills (and especially the Southern 
and expressed the hope that the 
mills) would recognize this and reg- 
ulate their operations accordingly. 

“In the light of subsequent events 
our attempted diagnosis of the sit- 
uation was fully confirmed and we 
feel that we are stating the case 
none too strongly when we say that 
no small part of the disastrous re- 
sults of last spring and summer— 
not mentioning the present unsatis- 
factory conditions — resulted more 
from failure of the mills to accom- 
modate themselves to obvious con- 
ditions than perhaps all other 
causes combined. At our own plants 
we inaugurated a drastic policy of 
curtailment early last March and 
continued it until about September 
1 While the exact figures are not 
available, we would say offhand that 
we curtailed an average 25 per cent 
throughout the year. Had this cur- 
tailment been general in the South 
the history of the Southern textile 
for 1924 would be very different 
from the sad story with which 
everyone is familiar. 

“We need not point out that dur- 
ing our own period of curtailment 
our cost was necessarily very high. 
This, added to the unusually heavy 
carrying charges for the year, made 
it all the more difficult for us to 
make a satisfactory showing for the 
period. Also it must not be over- 
looked that the losses incident to 
stepping down our inventories from 
a basis of 35-cent cotton to 23-cent 
cotton were very great, although 
absolutely unavoidable. 

“It rests with the American mills, 
and especially the Southern mills, 
as to whether they will again this 
year repeat the mistakes of last 
year. We have in many respects a 
similar situation facing us now. A 
policy of running full time, and in 
many cases overtime, during a pe- 
riod when operations should be 
curtailed, can only result in creating 
an unsalable surplus of goods. Just 
what this will lead to is perfectly 
manifest. It is not only idle—it is 
absolutely senseless to suppose that 
a 100 per cent production of any 
commodity can be forced success- 
fully on an 80 to 90 per cent mar- 
ket, 

“Accumulations are the surest 
preliminaries of weakness in any 
commodity. We do not wish to give 
the impression of undue pessimism, 
but we would be lacking in frank- 
ness if de did not tell our stockhold- 
ers that we can already see signs of 


accumulations and over-production, 
as respects certain kinds of staple 
cotton goods. While we doubt if 
the time is yet at hand for curtail- 
ment on the part of those mills en- 
gaged in normal day run operations, 
still we do say that there is a ten- 
dency towards over-production and 
if conditions do not improve within 
(the near future another long period 
of curtailment will be unavoidable. 

“It is most unfortunate that the 
mills do not have more reliable in- 
formation on which ta base their 
operations. Industry In general is 
today relying more on _ statistics 
than ever before But except as 
regards raw materials, the mills of 
America are practically without 
comprehensive information effect- 
ing the industry. Certainly the mills 
ought to have some way of knowing 
the volume of movement in co'ton 
goods of all kinds and the relation 
of production and stocks to sales 
and shipments. With such infor- 
mation at hand intelligent opera- 
tions would be possible. Under ex- 
isting conditions the very reverse Is 
the case. 

“It seems to us that the time-has 
come when the so-called best minds 
in the industry should get together 
and try to work out some plan that 
would give the mills up-to-date and 
aceurate information on which to 
base their operations. While the 
textile industry is one of the great- 
est of America’s basic industries, it 
is perhaps operated more in the 
dark than any of our other great 
industries. It may be that the ulti- 
mate solution of this problem will 
be effected through changes in sell- 
ing methods, consolidations and co- 
operation with the department of 
commerce in collection and analysis 
of vital statistics. The time for this 
may not yet have arrived, but the 
tendency is definitely in that direc- 
tion. Indeed, unless normal condi- 
tions are soon restored, some major 
changes of this kind are inevitable.” 


Greenville Textile Club Meets. 


Greenville, G—An _ enjoyable 
session of the Greenville Textile 
Club, composed chiefly of cotton 
mill overseers, was held Friday 
evening in the Parker High School 
cafeteria, at which time several 
talks were heard and the Dunean 
Hawaiian Band made its first pub- 
lic appearance. The band made a 
decided hit, furnishing music which 
thrilled the hearers and bringing 
forth numerous compliments to the 
players. 

D. W. League, of Poe Mill, pre- 
sided, and named committee chair- 
men for the year, as follows: J A. 
Jackson, Brandon, health and hap- 
piness; W. H. Moseley, Monaghan, 
program; J. D .Whitmire, Mills Mill, 
reception, and L. P. Hollis, enter- 
tainment. 


H. B. Jones, of Union Bleachery, 
talked on bleaching, and C. W. Mec- 
Swain, general manager of the Steel 
Heddle Company, discussed textile 
chemistrry. J. A. Jackson, of Bran- 
don, made a memorial address on 
the life of the late T M. Bennett, 
who was chairman of the board of 
trustees of the Parrker District. 
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aS Make It 
aly | 


TONS ANNUALLY 


Di iE Al G IRON IN Ti LO AND rhs URTH 
MANUFACTURE . HER 40 BLAST FU@NACES HAVE AN ANNUAL CAPAC TY OF OVER 3000 000 TONS. 


Textile Machinery Can and Should 


Be Manufactured in Alabama 


HAN ANY OTHER STATE IN UNION 
AND OTHER 'RON MOULDING INDUSTRIE 


VAST SUPPLY OF TRAINED LABOR 


Radical changes in economic conditions during the past decade—greatly increased freight 
rates—the steady march westward of the country’s center of population—high wages, 
brought about by keen competition—labor shortages— 


These and other factors have caused an increase of more than 33 1-3 per cent in the num- 
ber of spindles in the South during the past twelve years; the increase in the New England 
States has been only about 9 per cent. This indicates that the future expansion for the 
textile manufacturer is in the South. PEs 


That is why three-fourths of the Textile Machinery 
distributed in the markets of the world is being sold 
in the Southern States. 


The magnitude of the iron, steel and pipe iniustry in Alabama insures ample supply of 
skilled machinists and foundrymen at all times. 


The center of distribution for manufac- The better climate, the better industrial 
tured products is more accessible to Ala- temper, the happier living conditions, in- 
bama than.the New England States. If sure satisfactory labor. Freedom from 
manufactured here where there is an un- those foreign elements of disturbing na- 
limited supply of raw material (iron and’ ture obviates the labor troubles which so 
steel), textile machinery could be market- often menace the welfare of many other 
ENS IN ed at less cost to the Southern mills. sections. 


ROOUCE 4,500 O00 


Locations are available in Alabama where iron, coke 
and coal can be hauled by truck directly from the source 


of supply to the plant. 


The manufacture of Textile Machinery in Alabama opens an entirely new and extremely 
_attractive field of industry—one that affords unlimited opportunity for development. Inter- 
ested parties will be furnished with desired information regarding the possibilities of this 
industry, upon application to the Commercial Department of the Alabama Power Company. 


ONS OF BROWN NEMATITE The most reliable electric power 
in the South (obtainable in 
a bama) el minates the possibility 
Make It In of excessive operating costs. 
Alabama | ALABAMA PoWER COMPANY _ | 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


MAEABAMAS STEEL MILLS PRODUCE 1900000 
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Why 
Warp Dressing 


There are 2,000 dif- 
ferent chemicals that 
can be used in making 


a Warp Dressing. 


Which of these 2,000 


chemicals to use, 


How much to use, 


How little to use, 


Depends upon long 
research and _ scien- 


tific knowledge. 


That’s why you will 
find a difference in’ 
the results obtained 


from our product. | 


The 
Hart Products Corp. 


44 East 23 d Street 
New York 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Practical Discussions | 
By 


Practical Men 


| 


How Ratio of Cylinder to the Whor! 
of the Spindle. 


Editor: 


Through your column of practical 
discussions will you please allow me 
the space to ask a question I would 
like answered. What is the best 
way to figure out accurately the 
ratio of the spinning frame to the 
spindle whorl? 

Young Spimner. 


Shrinkage of Yarn When Bleached, 


Editor: 


Some of our yarns are to be 
bleached and I would like to post 
myself regarding what is regarded 
as a fair standard to accept for loss 
of weight as a result of being 
bleached? Will some of your expert 
readers confer me the favor of an 
early answer? “Jim.” 


Strength of Yarns. 


Editor: 


Will you please instruct me 
through your quiz department as to 
the basis of, and how to calculate 
the strength of various yarns, that 
is, what they should break at—are 
there any good rules to follow? 

“Yarn Maker.” 


Can a Yarn Numbering Table Be 
Used for a Roving Numbering 
Table? 


Editor: 


I have been told that a yarn num- 
bering table can be used also for 
numbering rovings. How ean this 
be done? 

“Young Carder.” 


What Best Range of Drafts for 
Coarse, Medium and Fine 
Counts. 


Editor: 


I have started out to master every 
detail of cotton manufacturing, and 
would like to learn from the practi- 
cal men themselves just what they 
consider the best working draft for 
different grades of work. Will some 
of your readers give me a good idea 
of what they consider the best 
drafts and oblige a willing s‘udent? 

Textile Student. 


What's the Hardest Thing an Over- 
seer Does? 


Editor: 


Iam a section man and am doing 
some serious thinking on my own 
account. Am wondering if I better 
continue-to learn cotton manufac- 


turing and prepare myself to be an 
overseer, or give it up and go farm- 
ing. Will a mill man kindly advise 
me what is the hardest thing an 
overseer has to do in connection 
with his job? “A Tyre.” 


Answer to Mechanic. 


Editor: 


In answer to Mechanic will say a 
i0-inch single belt cannot drive 
more than a one-inch belt at cer- 
tain speeds. For example, a one- 
inch belt traveling at a speed of 
5,600 feet per minute will transmit 
nearly 10 H. P_ And strange as it 
may seem a i0-inch sing'e leather 
belt traveling at the slow speed of 
500 feet per minute will transmit 
nearly 10 H. P. or no more than the 
one-inch single leather belting mov- 
ing at the rate of 5,000 feet per 
minute. 

Rules: If a one-inch belt travel- 
ing at a speed of 600 feet per min- 
ute will drive 1 H. P., what will a 
belt two inches wide drive? The 
answer is twice as much. Or a one- 
inch double belt will drive twice as 
much as a single belt. If the speed 
is doubled the power is doubled, 
etc. From the above advice I be- 
lieve you can work out your prob- 
lems. “Power.” 


Answer to “Student.” 
Editor: 


I suppose “Student” has received 
some of the same circulars which I 
have recently received. This inven- 
tor claims to have solved the extra 
long or double draft system. I doubt 
if many mill men have yet tried 
this new way The idea is to make 
yarns from slubber roving or from 
drawing sliver and do part of the 
drawing between the middle and the 
back line of rolls. This latest in- 
vention employs a traveling belt or 
band to carry the drawn out sliver 
safely across the gap between ‘these 
rolls, and the same is redrawn again 
in the usual manner between the 
front and the middle rolls. Thus 
the stock is drawn twice and is 
called a double draft. It is claimed 
that in this way yarns can be made 
as good as with the short single 
drafts and yet draw as high as 24 
to 32 or more. But this has not 
been definitely substantiated by 
many spinners in this country, be- 
cause this is, I believe, a foreign 
invention. 

However, the writer can tell you, 
from experience, that he has oper- 
ated four lines of drawing rolls up 
to a draft of 16 to 20, and made good 
yarns up to i2s counts. Between 
the front two lines of rolls and the 
back two lines, there were placed 
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We Manufacture Gears For All 
Industrial Purposes 


All gears cut on automatic gear gen- 
erating machines. 


WE MAKE 


Bevel Gears 

3 pitch 15 inches or smaller. 
Spur Gears 

3 pitch 35 inches or smaller. 
Worm Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 
Helical or Spiral Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 


Worms of all kinds. 


Gears Made From 
Steel. tron, Bronze, 
Fabroid materials. 

Send drawing or sample gear. 


Rawhide or 


Prices on application. 


FERGUSON 


GEAR COMPANY 
Gastonia, N. C. 
West Airline Ave. 


Phone 1070 


THIS 2-PIECE GEAR 
CAN BE APPLIED 
IN THIRTY MINUTES 


to any loom to replace a bro- 


ken crank shaft gear. Saves 
material and time and also in- 
creases production. 


Not a temporary makeshift 
but a permanent satisfactory 
repair part. | 


Write for sample. 


Dan Gear Co. 


Caroleen, N. C. 
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roving trumpets in split form; that 
is, the upper half of the roving 
trumpets were cut away so that 
the sliver which had been already 
drawn out could be easily laid in as 
it sped across the gap between the 
two double lines of rolls. These 
trumpets were attached to a_ rod 
which was connected to and trav- 


eled with the back line of roving 
trumpets. This system seemed to 
work very well on coarse work. 


But, for some reason or other, the 
system has never been extended to 
general use. This may be because 
it is harder to spin in this way than 
by the reguiar way owing to the 
lapping of the sliver onto the sec- 
ond and third lines of rolls at times, 
and this in furn caused the middle 
line of trumpets to be pressed 
against the steel rolls and be cut 
or chewed off. 

The way to figure the draft is to 
multiply the two drafts together, 
and not add them. Thus: Back 
draft 4, front draft 4. Example: 
4x4=16. Some spinners made the 
mistake of adding these drafts to- 
gether and made the total draft only 
8 instead of 16 

“Smart Alec.” 


New Timer Comes Back. 


Editor: 

“Charlie” sure answered my 
question all right, but I reckon he 
also sure rubbed it in! Will you 
please tell me how you keep your 
numbers without dreaming of some 
better _day im the sweet bye and 
bye? “New Timer.” 


quality reeds. 


per inch. 
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Answer to Young Super. 


Editor: 


In answer to Young Super [d say: 
I have to pay the bills for quite a 
good size cotton mill plant. I have 
some idea of how much the stock 
is handled in going through a mill. 
If you mean processes, in our fine 
combed goods mill, we have nearly 
°5 different processes. And, of 
course, as the stock has to be 
brought to each process and then 
fed in and doffed, the stock is han- 
died about three times to each 
process. Taking into consideration 
the haulage of the cotton, putting 
same in storage and rehauling it to 
the picker room, etc., the amount 
of handling and rehandling is over 
75 times. In our colored goods mill 
the different processes run up to 
over 60 times and the handling of 
the stock in process from bale to 


case would be over 100 times. This 
means that a product of 290,000 
pounds per week in our colored 


goods plant is handled so much that 
over 20,000,000 pounds has to be 
handied to get out the production 
of one week’s work. Trusting this 


answer may offer you enlighten- 
ment. “Manufacturer.” 
Answer to H. A. P. 
Editor: 
You have asked a very sensible 


question. Not many mill men can 
tell the hand of a shuttle at sight. 
Here is a sure way to tell the hand 
of any loom shuttle: 


Place any loom shuttle before you 
with the shuttle eye toward you. If 
the eye is at the right hand it is a 
ii ft hand shuttle, but if the eye is 
at the left hand it is a right hand 
shuttle. Another sure way to tell: 
If it has a tongue or a bobbin spin- 
die, the base end governs the hand. 
Thus, if I hold a shuttle in my 
hands with the shuttle eye before 
me, and the spindle is hinged at the 
right, it is a right hand shuttle. It 
is also true that the hand of a loom 
has nothing to do with the hand of 
a shuttle, and that a right hand 
loom may at times use a left hand 
shuttle, also vice versa. 

“Shuttle.” 


Answer to Jabes_ 


Editor: 


When two or more different num- 
bers of roving or yarn are run or 
twisted together the resultant num- 
ber is equal to their product divid- 
ed by their sum. 

Assuming that a 2 hank and a 3 


hank roving are used. Example: 
2x3 
——=1 1-5 H. R. 
2+3 


To prove: 
12 yds. of No. 2 hank roving weighs 
D0 gers. 
12 yds. of No. 3 hank roving weighs 
33 1-3 grs. 


8 13x12 
= 1.20 
004-33 1-3 


Although our new Southern Plant has been in operation only four months, we have been 
compelled to operate both day and night to take care of orders from Southern mills for our high 


Over 80 per cent of this day and night production has been on high counts, 48 to 67 dents 


_ This alone will tell you there is here a reed plant at your very doors ready to give you the 
highest quality reed service to be had, excepting none. 


_ In the personnel of our Staff are Expert Textile men with years of experience in mill problems. 
This expert service is at your command merely for the asking. 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MAIN PLANT 
2ist and Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New England Office: 
634 Grosvenor Blidg., Providence, R. L. 


Foreign Offices: 
Huddersfield, England—Shanghai, China 


SOUTHERN PLANT 
Steel Heddle Bidg., 817-831 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C. 
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Answer to Jabez. 
Editor: 


The rule for you to follow in 
order to ascertian the right hank 
of roving when running two differ- 
ent hanks is to multiply the two 
together and divide by their sum, 
thus: 

2x 3=—-6+24+3—1 20-100 hank 

If a 7 hank and a 5 hank are used 
together by following the above rule 
you will find the hank to be: 

7x5—35+7+5-—No. 2 11-12 hank 

You may use this same rule when 
twis‘ing two different numbers of 
yarns together to find the actual 
number of the twisted yarn. 

“Super.” 


Answer to Jabez. 
Editor: 

In answer to Jabes’ inquiry, I 
wish to offer him the following so- 
lution for getting the resultant 
number when two or more numbers 
of yarn are twisted together: 

Multipiy your two numbers to- 
ge‘her and divide by the sum of 
the two numbers like this. 3x2=—6. 
Then 34+2=5 The 6+5=1.20. Try 
this on your two 3 hanks. 3x9=9. 
Now add 3+3=6. Now divide 9+6= 
1.50. 

Another way is divide 100 by 3 
gives you the weight in grains of 
i2 yards, which you will find to be 
33% grains. Then divide 100 by 2 
and you have 50 grains. Add the 
two together 50433 1-3=—83 1-3. 
Then divide into 100 and you have 
1.20. 


H. H. H. 


“Duplex” 


Loom Harness 
Frames and Heddles fully assembled). 

Drop Wires (with Nickel Plated, Copper Plated 
or Plain Finished). 


THE STEEL HEDDLE LINE 


(complete with 


Heddles—Harness Frames—Selvage Harness— 
Leno Doups—Jacquard Heddles—Lingoes—Im- 
proved Loom Reeds—Leno Reeds—Lease Reeds 


—Beamer Hecks—Combs. 
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the Mills Leave New 


very interesting comparison of 
cotton mill conditions in New 
England as compared with those in 
the South, including a study of con- 
ditions influencing the “move 
South” tendency shown by New 
England mils in the past two years, 
is contained in a series of articles 
by Richard Woods Edmunds in the 
Manufacturers Record. One of the 
questions he investigated is the pos- 
sibility that cotton mills are defi- 
nitely leaving New England. Ex- 
tracts from his article touching on 
(his and upon the subjeet of hours, 
wages taxes as they influence the 
mills in the East, are given below: 
Is it true that the cotton mills are 


definitely leaving New England for 


the South. And if so, will the fn- 
dustry eventual'y leave New Eng- 
land entirely? These two questions 
[ put to about thirty men, including 
cotton mill executives, mill . archi- 
lects and engineers, and officers of 
associations connected with the cot- 
fon mill industry. The answers 
were many and varie. A few 
represented the views of executives 
who feel unable to meet the South- 
ern competition and think others 
must be in the same desperate 
plight. Others, at the opposite ex- 
lreme, represented the views of 
executives who are contident of 
their ability to continue to meet 
Southern competition and make 
money, and whose confidence large- 
ly extends to other mills in New 
England, as contrasted with those 
of any other part of the country in 
which any rash man may venture to 
build a mill. But the great majori- 
ty of them evidently presented the 
views of thoughtful men who have 
studied the situation long and 
earnestly. 

“We are staying right here,’ the 
(reasurer of one mill told me in 
Boston. “We don't comtemplate 
moving South.” 

“Then you must see your way 
clear to meet Southern competition 
and keep right on going,” I replied. 

“Not more than 48 hours,” he 
answered. In other offices I was 
fo'd that the statement accurately 
reflected the condition of this com- 
pany. 

On the other extreme was the 
young man whose father had, until 


his death recently, been treasurer 


of the mill for which the son was 
working. By asking for the father 
whom I did not know was dead, I 
was shown in to the son. 

“We have kept right on going 
Whi'e all the other mills in town 


were shut down,” he said. “We 
don't fear Southern competition. 


We will outspin the Southern mils 
on any grade we undertake to make, 
and we will take the contracts right 
away from them in spite of their 
lower prices because of our super- 
ior quality. I have seen it happen 
again and again that New England 
mill gets contracts in spite of high- 
er prices simply on the strength of 
quality.” 

Between these extreme views 
came those of the great majority, 
including those men who operate 


mills in both sections, and who are 
therefore in strategic positions for 
comparing the advantages and dis- 
advantages, the trend and the fulure 
possibilities, of the two-sections. 

One man who desires to remain 
nameless, but whose opinion is en- 
tilled to considerable weight be- 
cause of the number of mil's his 
company operates in both North and 
South, stated his views very freely. 
He thinks the salvation of New 
England's cotton mill industry lies 
in her longer experience in textile 
manufactures and her consequentiy 
greater supply of trained workers 
which wil enable tue New England 
mills to turn from the manufacture 
of coarser and commoner grades in 
finer grades. fancy weaves and spec- 
ialilies that the South is not yet 
prepared to make. He il-ustrated 
his point by showing me samples of 
goods of fancy weave turned out by 
one of his New England mills that 
three years ago was working on 
such highly competitive goods as 
sheetings. On these goods this mill 
was unable to meet the Southern 
competition, and was forced into 
some other line to avoid shutting 
down. New he is making in this 
mill goods not being attempted in 
the South, and which he thinks the 
South will not attempte for many 
years. He expects that when li 
does he will be prepared to lead the 
way into something equally new and 
thus maintain his lead over the 
Southern industry. 

From his office I went to see a 
man who operates one mil in Mas- 
sachusetts and one mill in Georgia. 


“Will New England cotton mills 
be able to exist in competition with 
mills of the South?” I asked hun. 

“Not many of them. It simply 
ean’t be done,” he replied. 

“Why can’t New England mills go 
in for high-grade goods and special- 
ties?” I asked him. 

“Some of them can and will,” he 
replied. “But there isn’t market 
enough for such goods to keep half 
our New Eng'and mills running. 
And the South can make anything 
we can make here. Your Southern 
labor is just as skillful as ours, jus: 
as efficient. Those people don’t run 
to and fro about their work the way 
these people up here do. They take 
their time about walking across a 
room or from one machine to an- 
other, but I notice the help in my 
Georgia mill turns out just as much 
per man hour as that in my Massa- 
chusetts mill for all their running 
about. And I can make anything al 
all in my Georgia mill thal I tan 
make here, make it just as well, and 
make it cheaper. When something 
new is demonstrated a success here, 
it will scon be duplicatetd there. A 
few of the strong, progressive New 
England mills may keep the lead 
that way, but not many.” 


I was reminded of the story of the 
hound who was chided by his mas- 
ler for not outrunning the fox in a 
long, hard chase. “I only ran for 
my dinner,” said the hound; “the 
fox ran for his life.” With the New 


Kngland mills depending for their 
very existence upon keeping in the 
lead in initiative in new styles and 
weaves, while Southern mills can 
undersell them on most common 
goods and still make money, some 
think it not like'ty the Southern 
mills will strive so hard for the new 
iid the novel anu the highly spe- 
cla‘ized, but as a matter of fact they 
ule just as encrgeelic In developing 
the making of finer goods as the 
most energetic New Englander. 
Moreover, where one company oper- 
ating milis in both sections finds 
that if can make goods in its New 
England mills thsi ure not being 
Gauplicated in the ~-uth, and finds 
tal these specia‘':e: pay a larger 
profit, doesn’t i seem hkely they 
wil restyle their Svuiacrn mills as 
‘apidly as it seems pruntable to do 

Vany men told me the Souitern 
mill help was just as efficient as 
any to be found in New England, and 
several cited instances in which 
certain Southern mills were main- 
laining as thigh a degree of efti- 
ciency as the best New England 
mills making the same goods. 

Many people are under the im- 
pression that the South’s greatest 
advantage in the manufacture ol 
cotton goods is its proximity to tie 
colton fields. In the opinion of New 
England cotton mi!l men this secms 
'o be the smallest factor —a negligi- 
ble quantity. The additional freight 
New Englande have to pay on 
their raw cottot\is a trifle as com- 
pared with othé@ advantages the 
South has in cgést of manufacture. 
The ehief facters, as stated by the 
men with whom I talked, are longer 
hours, lower ages, lower taxes, 
laxeés, lower fuél cost and miider 
winter weather. These are given 
in the order of their importance. 

As one mill agent said: 

“The Governor of Massachusetts 
sent a commisison down South some 
time ago to study the wages paid in 
Southern mills. In its report it m- 
tegrated the wages and showed the 
wages paid for every separate oper- 
ation. I mtegrated my wages exactly 
as was done in that report. Your 
Southern wages ran below mine by 
from 30 to 33 per cent.” That re- 
port, however, was made some 
years ago and it did not take into 
account the much lower cost of liv- 
ing in the South as compared with 
New England. 

It should be added that he refused 
here to consider the heavy invest- 
ments Southern mil's carry in real 
estate in order to give their opera- 
tives homes atico st. 


“Your Southern taxes are way be- 
low those we have to pay here. 
When a politician in one of our mill 
towns wants to make himself solid 
in his job, all he has to do is to 
raise the asessment on the mills 
and lower it on the householder. 
You can’t make the peop!e see that 
they are killing the goose that lays 
the golden eggs, but when half the 
mil's have failed and jobs are 
scarce, maybe they will see.” 


“Our investment in plant and ma- 
chinery is busy only 48 hours of 
every week. In the South your 
plant and machinery are busy 55 
hours per week. The earning power 
of a plant full of machinery running 
seven hours more per week may 
equal the difference a profit and a 
loss.” 


Additional light is thrown on the | 


situation by the fotiowing extract 
from a letter received since my re- 
turn: 


“The actual factors which favor 
the South, on competitive cotton 
manufacturing as against the East 
are higher wages, higher taxes and 
shorter hours. The shorter hours 
are confined pretty much to Massa- 
ehusetts, which has the 48-hour 
week, and Rhode Island, which will 
probably have the 48-hour week. 
and which to a. very large extent 
is on 48 hours now. These are the 
two leading New England textile 
States. Maine is on 54 hours; 80 1s 
New Hampshire. The higher wages 
are a distinct disadvantage, and 
this affeets all of New England in 
competition with the South, and tne 
higher taxes are somewhat of a dis- 
advantage; but if it was only a 
question of wages and taxes New 
England could probably hold tts 
own, except on some of the most 
competitive staple lines. It is the 
shorter hours that are the worst 
feature. 

“I believe that the textile indus- 
try in the East can stand the dif- 
ference in taxes, and that the dii- 
ference in wages wou'd not be so 
vital, bul the difference in hours 15 
very important. The State of Maine 
with 54 hours can compete with 
North Carolina or South Carolina 
on 55 hours notwithstanding the 
higher wages in Maine—except on 
the most competitive goods—and on 
these competitive goods North and 
South Carolina wi!l suffer, perhaps 
not so much, as will the mills in 
Maine. In both Eastern and South- 
ern mills it is continually necessary 
to restyle mi‘ls to get them off the 
most competitive goods * * * The 
well-managed mills in New England 
can compete with the well-managed 
mil's elsewhere notwithstanding the 
difference in wages and taxes: ex- 
cept for the difference in hours. The 
48 hours in Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island is a vital propos‘tion, 
and to compete with 54 and 55 hour 
mills Massachusetts manufacturers 
have got to be better managed or get 
lower costs through greater produc- 
tion, or get into non-competitive 
fabrics, or fight it out until such 
time as conditions elsewhere are 
equal. 


Hannah-Pickett Mfg. Co. 


Rockingham, N. C_ 


J. W. Jenkins ee 
Jno. W. Patterson Spinner 
N. B. Cockman Weaver 


J. W. M_ Jenkins _.....Cloth Room 
R. T. Brady Mechanic 
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Live Meeting Promised 
Georgia Men 


Entertainment of a special nature 
will feature the luncheon at the 
spring meeting of the Textile Oper- 
ating Executives of Georgia, which 
will bring together the superintend- 
ents and department heads of the 
mills of that State to diseuss card- 
ing and spinning subjects, on Wed- 
nesday, March 18, at the Henry 
Grady Hotel, on Peachtree street, 
in Atlanta. 

The discussion will be directed 
along the general lines of the ques- 
tionnaire which was published in 
the Southern Textile Bulletin two 
weeks ago, with George A. Franklin, 
superintendent of the Sibley, Enter- 
prise and Augusta mills, of Augusta, 
in charge of the morning session on 
carding, and Frank 8. Dennis, man- 
ager, Consolidated Textile Corpora- 
tion, LaFayette, Ga., in charge of 
the spinning discussion in the after- 
noon. 

“We are delighted to note that we 
shall have a number of operating 
executives from the Carolinas and 
Alabama with us,” William A. Ar- 
nold, Jr., of Manchester, Ga., who is 
general chairman of the organiza- 
tion, said Thursday. “Mr. Dilling, 
of the Southern Textile Association, 
has indicated his intention of at- 
tending, and others plan to be pres- 
ent. We extend a most cordial wel- 
come to our fellow mill men in 
other States to meet with us at this 
time and take part in the discus- 
sion. 

“A gratifying number of responses 
to the questionnaire, which was 
mailed out to members by the sec- 
retary, has been received, and we 
are counting no a splendid discus- 
sion under the leadership of Mr. 
Franklin and Mr. Dennis. One in- 
teresting feature of the questinnaire 
is that every single subject sched- 
uled for discussion is one that will 
appeal to each and every mill, as 
an endeavor has been made to elim- 
inate any questions referring to any 
special kind of mull, process or 
product.” 

“I hope that as many mill men 
from the Carolinas and Alabama 
who can do so will attend our meet- 
ing. We should be delighted to have 
them with us as guests and can 
assure them of an interesting ses- 
sion. 


“And, as always, our friends 
among the traveling men will be 
welcomed as associate members.” 

The election of a member of the 
execulive committee, to succeed Ira 
B. Grimes, superintendent of the 
Elm City Cotton Mills, of LaGrange, 
whose term expires, will be a part 
of the business of the meeting. - 

The meeting will open at 9:30 
o'clock in the ball room of the 
Henry Grady Hotel, which is located 
on Peachtree Street opposite the 
Masonic Temple. The morning ses- 
sion, under Mr. Franklin’s direction, 
will consider carding, and will ad- 
Journ, at 12:30 when, in accordance 

with custom, a “Dutch” luncheon, 
with special features, will be served 
ae in the main dining room of the ho- 
me el. At 2 o’clock the discussion will 


be resumed, spinning subjects being 


™ considered under the leadershi f 
‘Mr Dennis. 
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Louis L. Jones, secretary and su- 
perintendent, Canton (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills, is vice general chairman of 
the organization. Robert W. Philip, 
associate editor of “Cotton,” Atlanta, 
is secretary and treasurer. The 
present executive committee con- 
sists of D. W. Anderson, of New 
Holland: IL. B. Grimes, of LaGrange; 
Henry D. Martin, of Griffin; R. M. 
Malfthews, of Thomaston, and Chas. 
A. Sweat, of West Point. 


New Classification of 
Cotton Opposed 


New York—The New York Cotton 
Exchange, through its president, 
Edward E. Bartlett, Jr, sent tele- 
grams urging Senators from New 
York to oppose the demand of Sen- 
ator Smith, of South Carolina, in 
Congress, that the Department of 
Agriculture immediately begin re- 
classification of raw cotton stocks in 
New York warehouses. 


Heads of the department at 
Washing‘on admitted that there 
had been anonymous complaints 
that some of the cotton in ware- 
houses was below standard. If 
charges were made concerning spe- 
cific bales, it was said, the depart- 
ment would attempt to reclassify 
them. 


“We call your attention to the 
fact that this (reclassification) mat- 
ter lies within the jurisdiction of 
the Department oof Agriculture 
which undoubtedly is competent to 
handle the matter without the grave 
disturbance which probably would 
be produced if undertaken as sug- 
gested by Senator Smith,” said the 
cotton exchange chiefs telegram to 
Senators Copeland and Wadsworth. 

“We earnestly beg that you will 
oppose the passage of any such res- 
olution.” 


In a supplementary statement, 
Mr. Bartlett said: 

“If cotton were reclassified on 
duplicates, the time consumed might 
be at least a month, and if owners 
of cotton demanded reclassification 
on redrawn samples, as they prob- 
ably would do—and rightly so on 
cotton received, in some _ cases, 
months ago — the time possibly 
would be stretched to two months. 

“Meanwhile the greatest confu- 
sion would prevail and all trading 
in local cotton would be thrown into 
disorder. The effect on the market 
would be most unfortunate.” 


Artificial Silk Shortage Affects 
Underwear Season. 


The shortage of artificial silk is 
reported to be appreciably affecting 
the operations of some of the knit 
underwear people. Rather than pay 
premiums to brokers for supplies 
they will bring their producing sea- 
son to a close somewhat. earlier 
than they had originally intended. 

All large artificial silk producers 
assert that the supplies in the hands 
of the brokers must be negligible 
because much care has been exer- 
cised to sell to none but bona fide 
users. Whatever stocks the brokers 
have must have been picked up here 
and there from garment manufac- 
turers willing to part with a few 
cases for a large premium, the pro- 
ducers conclude, ! 


oe 


The time punch insures 
manufacturers against 
waste, workmen against in- 
justice. The operator sim- 
ply pushes the button when 
making each inspection of 
the temperature indicated by 
red lines on the day-and- 
night chart and’ the exact 
time of inspection is re- 
corded opposite temperature 
by a small hole punched in 
the time border of the chart. 
Thus the manufacturer is assured of the maintenance of the 
exact temperature required to turn out products of the highest 
quality at the lowest cost, without spoilage. 

The employee protects himself against unjust reprimand, for 
the time punch operating exactly like a time clock, registers 
the very minute of his visit, showing beyond question that he 
watched the chart at stated intervals. His employer doesn't 
have to take his word for it—the little punch hole in the margin 
of the disc,:made at the instant he presses the button, backs 
him up in his assertion that he kept his eye on the tempera- 
ture. With the non-removable chart button, a quarter turn 
draws in the little metal clips or fingers, shown in the illustra- 
tion above, and off comes the chart. Another turn in the 
opposite direction pushes out the clips and they grip the new 
chart firmly. The utmost in conVenience added to the utmost 
in efficiency. No more lost chart buttons. No more loss of 
time and temper removing and replacing charts. The patented 
non-removable button puts an end to the “button nuisance” 
for good and all. These are only a few of the many perfections 
in Columbia Recording Thermometers. Every feature that 
money, brains and ingenuity can devise has been embodied in 
this instrument. 

Interesting booklet H-46 on request. Write today. 


American Schaeffer & Budenberg Corporation 


Succeeding 
THE SCHAEFFER & AMERICAN STEAM GAUGE 
BUDENBERG MFG. CO. & VALVE MFG. CO. 


HOHMANN-NELSON COMPANY 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Chart Button 


*Boston Cleveland Pittsburg Sale Lake City 
Buffalo Detroit Tulsa *Seattle 
*Chicago Los Angeles Philadelphia 


*Stock carried at these vranches 


Recording ‘Thermometers 
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The Tools Of 
Cotton Mill Lighting 


Depend upon these three tools for 
lasting satisfaction in lighting: 


National Mazda lamps to supply 
the light— 


RLM Standard Metal Reflectors to 
distribute this evenly— 


White paint on walls and ceilings to 
reflect light from all directions. 


A system of standardized illumina- 
tion has been carefully worked out for 
opening, picking, carding and other 
mill operations. Prevention of acci- 
dents, the varying requirements of dif- 
ferent fabrics and the problem of color 
have been studied in detail. 


All the information gathered from 
our experience in lighting is at your 
disposal. 


Ask for the booklet, “Cotton Mill 
Lighting,” which contains detailed and 
authentic information on this subject. 
National Lamp Works of General Elec- 
tric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


NATIONAL @ 
MAZDA LAMPS 


A GENERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCT 
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British Production of Rayon 


Great. Britain produced approxi- 
mately 20,000,000 pounds of rayon, 
or an average of 384,000 per week, 
in 1924, compared with 17,000,000 
pounds in 1923, according to British 
experts. Although the trade gener- 
ally admits that one concern, which 
uses the viscose process, produces 
approximately 80 per cent of the 
British output of rayon, one of the 
principals of this firm states that 
total and that British production in 
1924 imcreased about 15 per cent 
over that of 1923. 


United States Leading Producer of 
Rayon. 

The United States continues’ to 
lead the world in the production of 
rayon, its output in 1924 amounting 
to 38,850,000 pounds, according to 
reliable trade estimates. Of this 
total, 28,000,000 pounds are credited 
to an American company controlled 
by the British firm mentioned The 
Britisher interested in rayon, there- 
fore, may sometimes claim that 
“British skill and capital produce 
practically 50 per cent of the total 
world output.” 


British Rayon Industry Continues to 
Expand. 

The Brifish rayon industry is still 
expanding and new building opera- 
tions are now in progress. The 
leading British concern has an- 
nounced several important enlarge- 
ments to its plants—an indication 
of a favorable outlook, although it 
should be remembered that it takes 
almost two years to erect and start 
a new mill. 

Another firm, organized during 
the war to supply acetate for aero- 
plane wings, has made rapid strides 
in the production of celanese. This 
fiber is distinctly different from the 
viscose, being an acetate of cellu- 
lose, and is usually made approxi- 
mately six denier per filament. Since 
the war period the company has 
operated at substantial annual 
losses—the deficit in 1923 reaching 
about £72,000—but the profits for 
the first quarter of 1924 were fully 
that amount. Principals of the firm 
are quite sure that the final finan- 
cial report for 1924 will show a 
marked improvement and are gen- 
erally optimistic regarding the fu- 
ture outlook. The company has re- 
cently established its own cloth 
mills and expects to give more at- 
tention to developing a permanent 
demand for cloths and fibers. Some 
of the fabrics now being produced 
in plain and twill weaves are said 
to rival real Japanese silks in ap- 
pearance. Heretofore, large quanti- 
ties of the yarn output were ship- 
ped to France for manufacture and 
were also used extensively in mix- 
tures with cotton cloths in Lanca- 
shire. 


British Demand Increasing. 


The demand fer rayon products 
among the British consuming pub- 
lic is ever growing larger. Artificial 
silk has created a place for itself 
in the British market as elsewhere, 
but only in a general way is it ad- 
mitted to be a competitor of real 
silk, although it has, to a certain 
extent, affected the demand for cot- 
ton products. The British industry 
is rapidly improving its production 


technique, and cheaper and more 
efficient methods of dyeing and fin- 
ishing are constantly being devised. 
Several important difficulties — the 
lack of tensile strength, particularly 
when wet, and its rather poor dye- 
ing properties—will have to be 
overcome before its position will be 
firmly assured, but it seems likely 
that the struggle between natural 
silk and rayon will become keener 
as the new fiber is perfected. 


“Rayon” Accepted as a Trade Name. 


The Council of the Silk Associa- 
tion of Great Britain and Ireland on 
November 12, 1924, unanimously 
agreed to accept “rayon” as a trade 
term for artificial silk. The hope is 
expressed that the new name may 
be generally adopted, and trade and 
customs authorities have been offi- 
cially notified of the change. One 
observer remarked: “The significant 
thing about the formal notification 
of the adoption of the new word is 
that it marks the importance of a 
material which, only a short time 
ago, was unknown. It means that 
wool, silk and cotton, which have 
clothed millions of people for cen- 
turies, have a rival of first rank. In 
the last few years the consumption 
of artificial silk has been multiplied 
times, and new uses for it are still 
being found.” 


Domestic Production Inadequate. 


The bulk of the rayon produced 
in Great Britain is used in the knit 
goods industry, fully 50 per cent of 
the fiber being consumed in ‘the 
manufacture of hosiery and under- 
wear. There is a tendency among 
women, not only in Great Britain 
and the United States but through- 
out the world, to show a decided 
preference for hosiery of rayon as 
compared with cotton or wool. It 
is impossible to gauge the domestic 
consumption of rayon in Great Brit- 
ain, but the demand is such that 
imports, chiefly from the Continent, 
are increasing. British imports of 
artificial silk, including yarn and 
manufactures, other than apparel, 
and artificial silk waste were valued 
at £5,533,163, as compared with £4,- 
425,052 in 1923—a gain of 25 per 
cent. Complete details of receipts 
in 1924 are not available, but ir? 1923, 
when the United Kingdom imported 
5,853,239 pounds of artificial silk, in- 
cluding yarn, Italy supplied 2,461,- 
106 pounds; Switzerland, 2,102,956 


pounds; the Netherlands, 515,185 

pounds; and Belgium, 549,090 

pounds. 

Italian Fiber Comparatively Low in 
Price. 


Rayon is imported from Italy at a 
cost averaging only a little more 
than 6s per pound, this price being 
attributed to the lower production 
costs in Llaly. During the first ten 
months of 1924 the United Kingdom 
took almost one-third of the total 
Italian exports of artificial silk, hav- 
ing purchased 1,160 metric tons 
(metric ton equals 2,204.6 pounds)— 
an increase of 729 metric tons, or 
i69 per cen! over its takings during 
the corresponding period of 1923, 
according to official Italian statis- 
tics of imports and exports. Gen- 
erally, British mills use rayon in 
combination with cotton or wool to 
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produce style and attractiveness. 
Not so much af‘tention is given to 
reducing the cost of cloth, especially 
in the wool mills. The relatively 
low price of imported Italian rayon 
yarns, however, offers possibilities 
of decreasing the cost of fabrics 
when fine wools are quoted at their 
present high levels. 


Better Demand for British Rayon 
Yarns. 


Exports of artificial silk, inelud- 
ing yarn and manufactures, other 
than apparel, and artificial silk 
waste, and re-exports of these same 
commodities were valued at £5,017,- 
180 in 1924, compared with £3,888,224 
in 1923—an increase of 29 per cent. 
Details of the export trade by coun- 
tries in 1924 are not yet available, 
but in 1923 the United States, Can- 
ada, and Australia, in the order 
mentioned, were the chief purchas- 
ers of British artificial silk, ineclud- 
ing yarn. British India, Australia, 
and Canada are the principal mar- 
kets for piece goods made from 
rayon. The trade reports an in- 
creasing demand from the United 
States for rayon yarns, both for vis- 
cose and the fine celanese. In the 
Far Eas', Japan and China are tak- 
ing larger quantities of British ray- 
on yarn.—Commerce Reports. 


Discusses Designing 


John L. Burton, of the Nashawena 
Mills, New Bedford, Mass., made a 
very interesting address on design- 
ing at the meeting this week of the 
Southern New England Textile Club. 
He said in part: 


“Designing is very largely a repe- 
tion of things that have been done 
previously. Prevailing fashions, lo- 
cation and tastes of the people in 
different places all have a bearing 
on the material; design and weight 
of the fabric. 

“Within the last 15 years, artifi- 
cial silk or rayon, so-called, has 
been used largely for the decoration 
of fabrics, and as the quality has 
improved, the use has become more 
general until today there is a great 
scarcity of this material. Very 
handsome fabrics have been made 
from same in connection with cot- 
ton, wool and silk. 


“There fs a new meterial which 
has been brought out simce the war 
called “celanese,” with which some 
of you are more or less fami::ar. If 
is an English product, and caw be 
used in the same way that rayon 
can. They have now started a pian! 
to manufacture it in this countrr 
It will eross-dye with rayon, woo.., 
worsted, raw silk, spun silk or cot-~ 
ton and is not susceptible to moist- 
ure, 

“One of the troubles, from a man- 
ufacturers point of view, to my 
mind is to get the correct interpre- 
tation of the converters’ idea of 
pattern, design and construction of 
cloth wanted. 

“Another thing that I wish to call! 
to your attention is that machinery 
today is built much better than it 
was 25, 30 or even 40 years ago. A 
great many people have a mistaken 
idea that the automatic loom, for 
instance, will not produce cloth aa 
good as the ordinary common loom 
Now there has been nothing done 
except to improve the build of the 
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automatic loom. As most people 
know, looms used to be built largely 
in the foundry, but today this is not 
so. 


“The automatic loom of foday is 
n better built machine than the 
ordinary common loom. Take for 
instance the box looms. They are 
better built and they have got to be 
in order that the different par's of 
the box action, dobby and jacquard 
head will work properly and per- 
form the functions for which they 
are designed. So it is with any au- 
tomatic loom. I can speak of this 
knowingly, as I had something to 
do with the early introduction of 
the automatic loom on hte market. 

“The cotton mill operatives were 
just as antagonistic to this as they 
were to the earlier inventions and 
patents. I know that I, personally, 
had to work days and travel nights 
in order to completely get around 
to the various places and straighten 
out troubles which we were con- 
tinually running into. That, how- 
ever, is a thing of the past. 

“It is my personal opinion that 
there is no automatic loom built to- 
day but what can be run success- 
fully. The mechanism of the auto- 
matic loom will do what it was in- 
tended to do if the operative or 
loom fixer will adjust it properly. I 
am speaking now of a bobbin chang- 
ing loom and not the ghuttle chang- 
ing device, as I have no faith or use 
for this device. I went on record, a 
number of years ago, on this very 
point and I think time has proved 
that I was justified in making this 
statement. 


“Some people have the idea that 
automatic looms will only weave 
the plainest of plain goods, but I 
want it said here that you can run 
dobbies or jacquards or any other 
fancy goods on them—it is simply 
a matter of making the device do 
what it was designed to do as stated 


above. 


Textile Students Hear 
Speakers 


Dr. Louis J. Matos, textile chemist 
for the Nationa! Aniline and Chem- 
ical Company, New York, recently 
addressed the students and faculty 
of the North Carolina State College 
Textile Department. 


The subject of the lecture was 
Warp Dyeing, the history of which 
was traced up to the present meth- 
ods used in modern mills. 


During the present school year 
lectures have been delivered to the 
textile students by the following 
vell-known men in the textile in- 
austry: 


+. H. Haddock, Efficiency Engi- 
neer, Erwin Cotton Mills, Durham, 
N €. 

H. Stone, Grasselli Chem- 
icai Uoiunpany, Charlotte, N. C. 

L. A. Gilbert, Superintendent, Car- 
aleigh Cotion Mills, Raleigh, N. C. 


A. C. Stonn, of the A. C. Stohn 
Company, Boston, Mass. . 

A. E. Snyuer, of the firm of Percy 
Legge & Co, Wool Merchants, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Mr. Snyder is the grand president 
of the Phi Psi fraternity, which is 
the largest textile fraternity in 
America. 


John W. Hepworth & 
Company 


N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
| Makers of 


Two-Thread Elastic Lock Stitch Looper 
Also Attachments 


for changing our 
single stitch 
joopers into the 
two- thread 
loopers. 


Kiumac Cotton Millis, Salisbury. N. C., Protected with Page-Armco Fence, erected by 
General Equipment Co., Charlotte, N. C. | 


Page Protection Fence 


AGE Fence is the only fence to be had in Rust-Resisting 

ARMCO Ingot Iron. The Page Steel & Wire Company 

made America’s first woven-wire fence, the invention of 
J. Wallace Page in 1883. Page fences have been used for more 
than 40 years and some of the earliest installations are still 
giving satisfactory service. 


Why Not Add Page Protection to Your Plant? 


Wire or write for estimates and Prices. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Reaity Bldg. Charlotte, N. 
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The Gossett Report 


CONSIDERABLE interest has been 

created by annual report of B. B. 
Gossett, president of the Chadwick- 
Hoskins Company, to his stockhold- 
ers. 

His report was published by the 
Boston News Bureau and later by 
the Charlotte Observer and is also 
published on Page 14 of this issue. 

It has been generally construed as 
pessimistic, but a careful reading 
will disclose that it is more in the 
nature of a warning than of actual 
pessimism. 

Mr. Gossett states very plainly 
that it rests with the Southern mills 
whether they repeat the mistakes of 
last year, included in which was the 
accumulation of unsold goods, buf 
we are of the opinion that mills will 
this year be quicker to curtail and 
slower to accumulate yarns and 
goods than has been the case in the 
past, 

There are exceptions, of course, 
such as the fine yarn mills of Gaston 
county, which seem never to learn 
the lesson that an accumulation of 
yarns means depressed prices. 

About two months ago there was 
a sudden spurt in fine yarn prices 
and immediately every fine yarn 
mill in Gaston county shot on full 
steam and several started up night 
operations. 

The result was a greater supply 
than the demand and fine yarns are 
back to a no profit basis. 

For many years the weaving mills 
of South Carolina criticised the 
night operation of the yarn mills of 
North Carolina, but three years ago 
a wave seemed to sweep over South 
Carolina and with few exceptions 
the print cloth and sheeting mills 
started night operations. 

They said they wanted to save 
money by reducing the overhead, 
bul for every dollar they have saved 
by night operation they have lost at 
least three dollars by the effect of 


their 
prices. 

While trying to cut overhead they 
have cut their own throats. 

The accumulation of print cloths 
and sheeting have now been wiped 
out and even though night opera- 
tions may mean frequent periods of 
both day and night curtailment we 
do not believe that the South Caro- 
lina mills will very soon again run 
full time without orders. 


Mr. Gossett calls attention to the 
lack of information relative to 
stocks of goods, and we agree with 
him that it is difficult to do a legiti- 
mate business without knowing the 
extent to which goods have accum- 
ulated, but we see no way in which 
such information can be compiled 
and furnished. 


creased production upon 


The secretary of the Southern 
Yarn Spinners’ Association has 


worked hard to get the spinners to 
give him confidential reports upon 
their yarn accumulations so that he 
might compile such a report of stock 
yarns as to enable the mills to act 
intelligently when making prices, 
but only a small number of yarn 
mills have co-operated. 

Such co-operation from the yarn 
mills was, however, not to be ex- 
pected because it would be. difficult 
to find in any industry in the United 
States a lower average of capability 
than exists among the managers of 
the yarns mills of the South. 

As we have said in the past, it 
would be fortunate for the stock- 
holders of Southern yarn mills if 
fifty per cent of the managers could 
be replaced with farmers that had 
never seen or sold a pountid of yarn. 

The farmer substitutes certainly 
could not have any less success in 
selling yarns and they would in all 
probability not be willing to sell 
their output to speculators and then 
compete against their own product. 

While the report of Mr. Gosseft 
may be construed, by some, as bear- 
ish, we consider it only a warning 
against repeating the mistakes of 
the past. 


While we agree that mills should 
not manufacture goods except upon 
orders, we are by no means pessi- 
mistic at the present time and we 
give the followmg as among our 
reasons for being optimistic: 

(1) There has been a long period 
of depression and stocks of goods 
except in a few special lines have 
been wiped out. 

2) The advance in the stock mar- 
ket usually forecasts a period of 
prosperity six months later. 

(3) All business charts show that 
we are entering upon a period of 
prosperity. 

4) The seven year cycle in the 
cotton manufacturing industry sel- 
dom fails and indicates a textile 
boom in 1926 which should have its 
beginning in 1925. 

(5) The failure to have winter 
rains in the Southwest, the high 
price of fertilizer and almost record 
hrecking holl weevil emergence, all 
tend to indicate a smaller crop and 
higher prices. 

‘o) Mills are not covered far 
ahead on cotton and buyers have 
not bought goods ahead. Latent 
buying power is always a bullish 
factor. 

(7) Conditions are improving all 
over the world and the world that 
has run for six years on scant cot- 
ton goods supplies is likely to re- 
quire large quantities. 

In our opinion this is a time for 
eptimism, but the production of 
goods and yarns should be held 
strictly within the limits of sales. 


Plenty of Money for Lip 
Sticks 


THE women of this county spent 
$850,000,000 last year for paint, 

powder, cosmetics, lip-sticks and 

similar implements of warfare. 

The men spent $2,000,000,000 for 
cigarettes, cigars, chewing and 
smoking tobacco. 

These figures are given by Dr. 
John J. Tigert, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, and we re- 
fer them to those who would claim 
that the people of this country have 
not enough money to buy cotton 
goods. 


Spinners’ Meeting in 
Charlotte 


THE Spinners’ Division of the 

Southern Textile Association will 
meet at the Chamber of Commerce 
on Friday, March i3th. Carl H. 
Harris, chairman of the Division, 
will preside. 

There will be two sessions, one in 
the morning and one in the after- 
noon. The morning session will 
open at 10 a. m. and adjourn at 
noon. The afternoon session will 
convene at 2 oclock. A_ special 
luncheon will be served in the 
Chamber of Commerce at 12:30 and 
a number of entertainment features 
have been arranged for the lunch- 
eon hour. 


The meeting will be devoted to a 
practical discussion of cotton spin- 
ning, the discussion being based 
upon a questionnaire which has 
been sent to all members of the 
Division. Chairman Harris is anx- 
iuos that those who attend come 
prepared to help solve the various 
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problems to be presented and to 
seek any desired information on 
spinning questions. 

We believe that this meeting will 
be one of the most important that 
the Spinners’ Division has yet held 
and urge all members to make ar- 
rangements to attend. The South- 
ern Textile Association is proving a 
vital foree in establishing textile 
leadership in the South and the 
Sectional meetings are proving a 
source of technical knowledge that 
is invaluable to practical men. 


Cotton Featured in Spring Frocks. 


Boston, Feb 28—New England 
manufacturers are giving three 
cheers for France because the latest 
showing of the great couture house 
of Phillippe et Gaston is fea‘uring 
spring frocks of the simple cotton 
types. These frocks follow’ the 
spring colors throughout and are 
full in front and straight and flat in 
the back with a flare suggested by 
double circular flounces or flat 
pleats. 


Gaston Mills to Curtail. 


Gastonia, N. C.—No more stock 
yarns and curtailment averaging 
around 25 per cent is the general 
policy of the cotton yarn spinners 
of Gaston county, curtailment to 
become effective as a rule on April 
10. This is in line with the state- 
ment recently appearing that cur- 
tailment was planned. 

Increasing scarcity of the staple 
used by the majority of the mills of 
Gaston county and its steadily rising 
cost, a figure not reflected to the 
yarn market, ig the condition re- 
sponsible for the intended cut in 
operations. 

“Tl have talked to men all over 
the county to sound out the truth 
of the matter,” said one textile man, 
“and I find that practically every 
combed. and carded yarn mill is 
planning to spin no stock yarns and 
to curtail around April 10 at the 
latest. Various mill men I have 
talked to represent over 680,000 of 
the producing spindles in the coun- 
ty, so that indicates that the propo- 


sition is not sporadic. Cotton is 
hard to get and is high. They 
learned their lesson about stock 


yarns in the past.” 


Durham Hosiery Mills. 


Durham, N. C.. 
March 2, 1925. 
Mr. David Clark, Editor, 
Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. 
Dear Mr. Clark: 


I noticed in the last issue of your 
journal that it was just finishing up 
its fourteenth year. 

I want to congratulate you upon 
your good record, and I think that 
you should feel proud of the service 
which your publication has render- 
ed to the cotton industries of the 
South. I think that its views always 
have. been fair, and it has been a 
great pleasure to me to read it. I 
wish for you and your publication 
continued success. 

Yours very truly, 
A. H. CARR, 
Vice-Pres.-Treas. 
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Personal News 


J. T. Alexander has resigned as 
overseer of No. 3 carding at the 
Hanes Mills, Hanes, N. C. 


W. T. Bostic has been promoted 
to overseer carding at the Hanes 
Mill No. 3, Hanes, N. C. 


G. D. Stiles has been promoted to 
night overseer of carding No. 3 at 
the Mooresville Cotton Mills, 
Mooresvile, N. C. 


G. F. Marlow has been promoted 
to overseer night spinn’ng No. 3 at 
the Mooresville Cotton Mills, 
Mooresvilte, N. C. 


D. D. McAllister, of Greensboro, 
N. has become overseer of weav- 
ing at the Cascade Mills, Moores- 
ville, N. C. 


Sam Williamston, of Greensboro, 
N. G., is now night overseer of weav- 
ing at the Cascide Mills, Moores- 
ville, N. C, 


L. R. Lambatts, of Greensboro, N. 
C., has acepeted the position of 
master mechanic at the Cascade 
Mil's, Mooresville, N. C. 


Newton Mayhew has been pro- 
moted to second hand in spinning at 
the Cornelius Cotton Mills, Cornel- 
ius, 


J. N. Ellis, formerly of Ozark Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C., has accepted the 


position of carder at Monarch Mills, 
Dallas, N. C. 


J. A. Summey, who has been out 
of the mill for some time, is now 
overseer of spinning at Monarch 
Mills, Dallas, NC. 


P. E. Adams has been transferred 
from night overseer carding and 
spinning as day overseer No. 3 spin- 
ning at the Mooresville Cotton Mills, 
Mooresville, N. C. 


M. W. Pruitt, has resigned as 
master mechanic at the Cascade 
Millls, Mooresville, N, C., to accept 
a similar position at the Nokomis 
Mills, Lexington, N. C. 


W. R. Goodwin has been promot- 
ed overseer carding, spinning, Warp- 
ing and spooling at night at the 
Cornelius Cotton Mills, Cornelius, N. 


Ae 


Maurice Harcourt has resigned as 
second hand in spooling and warp- 
ing at the Canton Mills No. 2, Can- 
ton, Ga., and is now overseer of 


spinning at the Imperial Mills, Eat- 
onton, Gd. 


T. ‘. Moore, who has been con- 
nected with the Waxahachie Cotton 
Mills, Waxahachie, Texas, has re- 
signed to become superintendent of 
the Cotton Mill Products Company 
Mill No. 2, Natchez, Miss 


J. F. Wharton has resigned as 
overseer spinning at the Swift Man- 
ufacturing Company, Columbus, Ga.. 
and accepted a similar position at 


the Georgia-Kineaid Mil 
Griffin, Ga. 


Resolution on Death of C. A. 
Hunt, Sr. 


The following resolution was 
passed by the board of directors of 
Nokomis Cotton Mill, Lexington, 
N. 

“Whereas, the Almighty Lord has, 
in His omnipotence, seen fit to take 
from our midst that true friend and 
wise councellor, Charles A. Hunt, 
Sr., now therefore, be it 


“Resolved, That we, the directors 
of the Nokomis Cotton Mills, do 
take this means of recording our 
feeling of personal loss, as well as 
the inestimable loss to the corpora- 
tion of which we are the servants, 
in the death of Mr. Hunt, whose 
guiding hand and ever ready assist- 
ance have helped us, as they have 
helped many others in past years, 
smoothing out difficulties, and add- 
ing good fellowship and earnest co- 
operation to the difficulties which 
have confronted us. | 


“A true Christian, a brave soldier, 
and friend of rich and poor alike, 
his departure has left a void in our 
hearts and lives which will never be 
filled, and our true and heartfelt 
sympathy goes out to the members 
of his family, whose only consola- 
tion must lie in the memory of a 
long and well-spent life, and innum- 
erable friends who also mourn his 
parting. 

“And be it further resolved, That 
a copy of these resolutions be for- 
warded to the family of Mr. Hunt, 
a copy spread upon the minutes of 
the Nokomis Cotton Mill, which he 
served so long and faithfully as 
president, and a copy published in 
the local paper. 


“JNO. T. LOWE, 
“Secretary Nokomis Cotton Mills. 
“By order of the directors.” 


Thomas Sprunt Dead. 


Wilmington, N C—Thomas 4&. 
Sprunt, treasurer of Alexander 
Sprunt & Son, Inc., cotton exporters, 
died at his home here Tuesday af- 
ternoon, after an illness of nearly a 
week, following a paralytic stroke. 


Mr. Sprunt was in his 7ist year.. 


He was an elder in St. Andrew's 
Presbyterian Church and a member 
of the Masonic order. He was born 
in Wilmington in 1855, the son of 
Alexander and Jane Dalziel Sprunt. 
He entered his father’s cotton ex- 
porting firm and for several years 
was stationed in Savannah, later 
returning to the head office in Wil- 
mington. 


American Cotton Mill, Inc. 


Bessmer City, N. C. 


R. T. Gardner Supt. 
J. B. Conner Asst. Supt. 
Marvin Smith Carder 
& B. Wetker Weaver 


Gloth Room 


Master Mechanic 


Frank Gray 


—— 


Bobbins 
and Spools 


Particular attention given to 


All Types Of Warp 
Bobbins For Filling Wind 


Samples of such bobbins gladly 
furnished 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


Chicopee, Mass. 
A. B. CARTER, Southern Agt, Gastonia, N. C. 


LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 
Canvas Mill Baskets 


Ob.ong Basket 


Were first used in a Fall River Mill 
in 1898. | 


Other types of mill receptacles had 
been tried but the Lane Canvas Bas- 
ket with its perfectly smooth sur- 
faces, its slightly yielding, flexible 
sides and frame, and above all its 
strength and durability have seemed 
to meet all the requirements of the 


textile mill as no other basket had 
done. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 
Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Gaffney, S. C—The Irene Mills at 
Gaffney have placed humidifier con- 
tract with the Bahnson Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Dallas, Tex.—The Dallas Cotton 
Mills recently placed an order for 
additional humidifying equipment 
with the American Moisten:ng Com- 
pany. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—The new ad- 
dition to the Dixie Spinning Com- 
any, is rapidly being completed. A 
contract for the humidifying equ'p- 
ment has been placed with the 
American Moistening Company. 


Newnan, Ga.—The Newnan Cotton 
Mills have a number of improve- 
ments under way, including the in- 
stallation of a complete new humid- 
ifying equipment from the Ameri- 
can Moistening Company. 


Gastonia, N. C——-The Modena Mills, 
at Gastonia, have made such changes 
in their mill as will enable them to 
go on tire fabrics. The Bahnson 
Gompany, at Winston-Salem, N. C., 
will install additional humidifying 
equipment for them. 


Wadesboro, N. C.—Reports from 
the new Wade Manufacturing com- 
pany, which has been in operations 
here for some months, indicate that 
the new mill is finding a good mar- 
ket for its products and has booked 
a substantial amount of business. 


Middleton, Ga —Frank Van Ness, 
ef the Van Ness Engineering Com- 
pany, New York, and Car! Porter, of 
the Green River Manufacturing 
Gompany, Tuxedo, N. C., have been 
here with a view of putting the 
Pitts Mills, formerly known as the 
Pearl Mill, in operation again. 


Salisbury, N. C.—Plans for the 
addition to the Rowan Cotton Mills 
are being drawn by R. C. Biberstein, 
architect of Charlotte. Orders for 
the machinery, motors, steel sash, 
humidifying and other equipment 
will be placed within a few days. 
As reported, the addition will house 
10,000 spindles, 5,000 of which will 
be installed this year and the re- 
mainder next year. 


Shelby, N. C. —The new mill to be 
built here by E. T. Switzer, O. Max 
Gardner, C. C. Blanton and O. M. 
Mull, as noted, will be known as the 
Shelby Cloth Mill. Mr. Gardner 
will be president of the company 
and Mr. Switzer treasurer and gen- 
eral manager. 

The plant will be located on a 
13-acre tract of land near the East- 
side Mills. Plans and specifications 
are now being drawn by the engi- 
neers, The village will have 40 
homes. 

The mil will have 244 looms for 
making fancy dress goods, using 
cotton and silk yarns. 


Durham, N. C.—Between $90,000 
and $100,000 in stock of a new nov- 
elty wearing enterprise to be financ- 
ed in Durham, has been subscribed, 
it was stated by Burke Hobgood, 
secretary of the local Chamber of 
Commerce. The amount approxi- 
mates two-thirds of the $150,000 in 
stock required. 


Pine Bluff, Ark.—The new Ark- 
ansas Textile Gompany is expected 
to begin operations within the next 
ten days, according to Charles E. 
Taylor, secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce. The mill will have 
an equipment of 10,000 sp'ndles and 
75 knitting machines, producing 
yarns and knit goods. 


Pageland, S. C.—The Pageland 
Cotton Mills are about complete and 
are expected to begin operations by 
the middle of the month. The plant 
has 6,000 spindles and will make 
combed hosiery yarns, 30s to 60s. 
R. L. Spencer will be superintend- 
ent. 


Chesnee, S. C.—All officers of the 
Chesnee Mills were re-elected to 
serve for 1925 at the annual meet- 
ing of the board of directors. The 
board reviewed the affairs of the 
mill im the course of the meeting. 

John A. Law, president, declared 
that he as well as the other officers 
and members of the board of direc- 
tors were pleased with the pros- 
pects for 1925. 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


company insurance cost. 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


R. Pederson, Resident Manager 
Carolina National Bank Building, Spartanburg, Ss. C. 


Employers’ Liability Insurance, Automobile Insurance, Public Liability 
insurance 
Cash refunds to policyholders, amounting to nearly $13,000,000 since organiza- 
tion, have realized savings to them of at least 20% of the standar 


stock 


woolens. 


CHARLOTTE 


K-A Electrical Warp Stop 
For Looms 


is backed by twenty years of experience and 
steady growth. It is adopted by representa- 
tive mills weaving cotton, silk, worsted and 


R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


ATLANTA PAWTUCKET 


1516 E. Fourth St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. 


Town Pianning and Mill Village 
Developments 
Parks, Real Estate Subdivisions 
and Cemeteries 
Hotels and Country Clubs 
vate Mstates and Home Grounds 


Members American Society Landscape Arehitecsts 


FE. S. DRAPER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Largest Landscape Organization in the Seuth 


101 Marietta Bidg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Complete Topographic 
General Designs 


and Detail 

Supervision of Landscape and 
Engineering Construction 

Sewer and Water Development 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Henderson, N C.—The new addi- 
tion to Harriet Cotton Mills No. 2, at 
Henderson, has been completed un- 
der the direction of J. E. Sirrine & 
Co., engineers. The Bahnson Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, N. C., received 
contract for humidifying equip- 
ment, 


York, 8. G.—That Kings Creek is 
to have a cotton mill in the near 
future is now practically a certain- 
ty. Already over $60,000 of the pro- 
posed $100,000 capital stock has been 
subscribed, and no difficulty is anti- 
cipated in securing the additional 
stock subscriptions necessary to 
assure the building of the mill. 

A. W. Love, Wesley Love, and 
William Faulkner are promoting the 
enterprise, and are receiving consid- 
erable encouragement in the vicin- 
ity of Kings Creek. 


Chattanooga, Tenn —Most of Chat- 
tanooga’s textile mills are operating 
full time, according to H. M. Me- 
Culloch, vice-president of the Peer- 
less Woolen Mills and president of 
the Chattanooga Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. He declared that his mill 
has about all the business it could 
do and he has been told by leading 
hosiery manufacturers that they 
are also finding business much bet- 
ter. In a number of instances the 
hosiery milis are having to work 
night shifts. Business with some 
of the cotton mills in the section 
does not seem to be so good, how- 
ever, Mr. McCulloch added. 

D. A. Jewell, president of the 
Crystal Springs Bleachery, states 
that while considerable business is 
being done, there is no “pep” to the 
business and no money is being 
made by most of the manufacturers. 
The market will not stand for price 
advances, he said. 


Nashville, Tenn.—The duPont Fi- 
ber Silk Company, Inc., is making 
rapid progress on its factory at the 
Old Hickory powder plant near this 
city. The steel work on the secon# 
unit of the plant is about 90 per 
cent complete, and it is estimated 
will be ready for the installation of 
machinery in June. 


In addition to this, progress to- 
ward the full production of silk has 
been the completion of the electric 
power plant which is furnishing 
power to the operation as well as 
for domestic consumption in Old 
Hickory. 

Many other improvements are be- 
ing installed for the benefit of em- 
ployees. These include a temporary 
cafeteria and first aid hospital. The 
dormitory overlooking Cumberland 
River is being remodeled for the use 
of girl workers. 

John L. Craig has been appointed 
head of the company’s employment 
bureau. Mr. Craig was responsible 
for the adoption by the company of 
a rule to employ in the factory only 
girls who have graduated from a 
high school. Nearby high schools 
are co-operating. 
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Galveston, Tex.—-Owners of the 
14,000-spindie yarn mill in Massa- 
chusetts have been notified that 
Galveston interests are ready to 
complete negotiations for bringing 
the mill here. Local directors have 
been named, and application for a 
State charter will be made as soon 
as a few legal points are threshed 
out, it was announced by interests 
handling the mill project. 


Definite action to bring the mil! 
here was taken at a meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and the 
owners of the Eastern mills have 
been advised to come here to com- 
plete negotiations. 


Rudy Copeland, head of the new 
16,000-spindle mill at Fort Worth, 
Tex., announced that he would open 
private offices for the mill here, and 
at the same time has subscribed 
$25,000 toward the local mill. 


The names of the local directors 
will not be made public until the 
charter is filed. However, it is un- 
derstood that officials of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce are backing the 
project. The Eastern syndicate has 
agreed to bring its Massachusetts 
mills to Galveston provided local 
capital was raised for operating 
purposes. The latter proposal called 
for $600,000 in subscription from 
local intrests, the Eastern syndicate 
to invest the value of its mills, to- 
talling $250,000. 


Cannon Manufacturing Co. Loses 
Case. 


Washington, D. C. — Summons 
served upon the Cudahy Packing 
Company of Alabama is not suffi- 
cient to bring into the courts of 
North Carolina the Cudahy Packing 
Company of Maine, which has its 


ARTESIAN WELLS 


27 Years’ Experience 
Nine Complete Rigs Operating in 
Every Southern State 
Virginia Machinery & Well Co. 
Box 1212 Richmond, Va. 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order Today 
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LOOM STRAPPING 


Check Straps-- Hold-ups-- 
Lugs, Binder Straps-- 


| 
folded and stitched, cemented— 
Reunded and flat 


Harness Straps-- Power Straps-- 


Bumpers-- Friction Discs-- 
| We specialize and know your looms. 
Ask your jobber. 
The Druid Oak Belting Co., lac. 
) 


Baltimore————Boston 


Grasselli 
Dyestuff Corporation | 


Plants: 
Rensselaer, N. Y. 
Grasselli, N. J. 


Sole importers of colors 
manufactured by the 


Farbenfabriken 
vorm. 

Friedr. Bayer & Co.., | 

Leverkusen 


117 Hudson Street 


Boston 
Chicago 


New York 


Philadelphia 
San Francisco 


Providence 
Charlotte 


Represented in Canada 
by 


Grasselli Dyestuff Corporation, Ltd. 
Toronto 
Sole Selling Agents: 
Essex Aniline Works 
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principal offices in Chicago, the 
Supreme Court held in a= suit 
brought by the Cannon Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Kannapolis, N. C, 
against the Maine corporation for 
alleged breach of contract for the 
purchase of cotton sheeting to be 
used by the packers in its meat 
business. 

The case involved an alleged 
breach of contract on the part of 
the packing company, it being 
claimed by the cotton manufactur- 
ers that they refused to accept ap- 
proximately $50,000 worth of cotton 
cloth shipped under contract. 

The point that carried the case 
to the Supreme Court, lawyers ex- 
plained, was that the papers were 
served on the local officers of the 
Cudahy Packing Company of Ala- 
bama, a subsidiary of the Maine 
company. Attorneys for the defense 
raised the point that service on a 
subsidiary company was in no wise 
binding on the parent company, 
contesting to a district court vic- 
tory. The plaintiffs appealed and 
the Supreme Court upheld the lower 
court's decision. 


Mill Sale Postponed. 


The receivers’ sale of the Spar- 
tanburg County Mills, which was 
announced for March 2, has been 
postponed until April or later, ac- 
cording to B. C. Fiske, one of the 
receivers. 


Wanted 
First-class section man on speed- 
ers. Fine location: one of the 
best mills in the South. Address 
CG. M.. care Southern Textile Bul- 
letin. 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Established 18389 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


2525 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PA TENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
live practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 

Write for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
| juite 34.N.U. Washington, D. C 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


eat capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for 
In the American Moistening Company’s method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be eoplied 
to systems already installed) 

Our AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


Are all STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE “WILL 


must be one that for simplicity with gr 
the different requirements of the Werk: 
Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 
Our FAN rYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 

Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air 

into the reom from outside ) 

Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 

Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 

Our SIMPLEX HUMIDIFIER—One 


Pipe—No Pressure Pipe EQUIPMENTS 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SOUTHERN OFFICES. 276 Marietta Si.. Atlanta, Ga.. No. Charlotte. N. C. 
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New Bedford Yarn Market Shows 
Some Improvement. 


New Bedford.—Frederick P. Macy 
& Co. say in their weekly yarn let- 
ter: 

“Yarn markets recently have be- 
gun to show some improvement and 
customers are not only nwre inter- 
ested in prices but are showing 
more disposition to lay down orders 
in more normal volume. Some are 
beginning now to evidence concern 
as to deliveries, and there are other 
indications of a compelling need for 
yarns. 

“Many consumers of combed num- 
bers are refusing to meet current 
quotations for Eastern yarns and 
are using Southern combed instead, 
which they can obtain considerably 
cheaper. There has been a steady 
demand, however, for carded yarns 
of especially high quality. 

“Prices are mostly nominal and 
inclined to be slightly lower than 
previous weeks so far as carded 
yarns are concerned. It is possible 
to shade market levels somewhat if 
one has a fairly sizable order in 
hand and the specifications do not 
involve anything unusual. 

“Owing to the rapidly advancing 
raw cotton quotations there is every 
prospect of higher rather than 
lower yarn prices, and spinners are 
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advising their customers to cover in 
all their requirements without de- 
lay.” 


New Link-Belt Publication on Skip 
Hoists. 

The many uses to which the Skip 
Hoist method of handling materials 
may be effectively applied are inter- 
esting set forth m the text matter 
and illustrations of a new book just 
issued by Link-Belt Company, man- 
ufacturers of elevating, conveying 
and power transmission equipment. 

The text matter explains fully the 
function of the Skip Hoist, and its 
relation to other types of mechani- 
cal equipment; tells where, and on 
what classes of work Link-Belt 
Skip Hoists are profitably used; 
gives complete details of operation, 
capacity, design and construction. 

The illustrations are thoroughly 
in keeping with the text, supple- 
menting it in such a way as to 
convey all the information which 
photographs and drawings alone 
can show clearly. Both drawings 
and photographs picture represen- 
tative Link-Belt Skip Hoist instal- 
lations of various types. 

Copies of this interesting and in- 
formative publication will be sent 
fo interested engineering and pro- 
duction executives. Ask for Book 


No. 546, addressing nearest office of 
the Link-Belt Company, or the Phil- 
adelphia, Indianapolis and Chicago 
offices of the company. 


Proposes Tax Exemption 
for Mills in Arkansas 


Little Rock, Ark —Three measures 
tended to stimulate interest in the 
textile industry in Arkansas and to 
induce foreign capital to locate tex- 
tile mills within the State were in- 
troduced in the State Senate re- 
cently. 

Probably the most important of 
these was a proposed constitutional 
amendment introduced by Senator 
Creed Caldwell, of Jefferson county, 
which would exempt textile mills 
from taxation for a period of seven 
years from the date of their loca- 
tion in the State. 

Should the measure pass 
houses of the Assembly, it 
be necessary to submit it to the 
people of the State at the next 
biennial election, but as a similar 
measure was submitted several 
years ago, and received a majority, 
its proponents have little doubt but 
that it will be adopted. 

The amendment submitted pre- 
viously, though receiving a major- 
ity, failed to receive a majority of 
all votes cast at the election, and 


both 
would 
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was lost for that reason, but under 
a recent change in the constitution 
a majority of those voting on the 
question is now sufficient for adop- 
tion 

The amendment proposed in the 
Caldwell resolution follows: 


“That all capital invested in a 
textile mill in this State for the 
manufacture of cotton or fibre 


goods in any manner shall be and 
is hereby declared to be exempt 
from taxation for a period of seven 
years from the date of location. of 
such textile mill.” 

The second in importance was a 
Senate bill by Senator Scrimshire, 
of Dallas county, proposing the es- 
tablishment of a textile school at 
one of the various State educational 
institutions. The bill would author- 
ize the appointment by the Gover- 
nor of a committee to select the 
site of the proposed school within 
60 days from the passage of the bill. 

This bill is sponsored by Gover- 
nor Terral, who proposed the school 
as a means of training textile mill 
labor. 


The third measure was a resolu- 
tion by President Bailey, which 
would authorize the appointment of 
a commission to represent Arkansas 
at the American Cotton Shippers’ 
Association meeting at New Orleans 
on March 27 and 28. 


INSPECTING 
SEWING 
BRUSHING 
SHEARING 
SINGEING 
PACKAGING 
FOLDING 


1000 Woodside Bidg. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Textile Machinery 
Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


Greenville, S. C. 


DOUBLING 


MEASURING 
WINDING 
STAMPING 
TRADEMARKING 
CALENDER 
ROLLING 


Manufactured By 


101 Blackstone St. . 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


SCOTT TESTERS 


HENRY L. SCOTT & CO. 


The Standard of The World For Tests of Fabrics, 


Yarns, Twines, Etc. 


Represented in New York By 


United States Testing Company, Inc. 
316 Hudson St., New York City 


Manufacturers of Speeders, 


SHUTTLES 


Bobbins, Cap Spinning Bobbins, 
Skewers, Warp Bobbins, Filling 
Bobbins for Northrop Looms, 
Twister Bobbins, Twister Spools, 
Warper Spools, Comber Rolls, 
Quills, Underclearer Rolls (plain 
or covered). 


U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


57 EDDY STREET 
PROVIDENCE, R. L. 


We make a specialty of 
Shuttles for all makes of looms, 
both plain 
Correspondence solicited. 


and automatic. 


BOBBINS 


“HIGH GRADE” 


SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 
SKEWERS 
ROLLS. ETC. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


THE 
DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Correspondence Solicited Cataleg en Request 


weaving. 


faction. 


AUTOMATIC SHUTTLES 


Try Our New Automatic Shut- 
tles for either cotton or woolen 
It is meeting every 
requirement with entire satis- 
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MILL ITEMS 


Contract awards for expansion of 
two manufacturing plants in the 
Carolinas will be made through J. 
KE. Sirrine & Co., architects, this 
week. 

Rids for the contracts to build 50 
houses for the Aragon-Baldwin Cot- 
ton Mills at Whitmire and for 75 
houses at the Sayles Finishing Plant 
of Biltmore, N. C., were opened on 
Wednesday. 

Plans were released for bids on a 
reinforced concrete warehouse for 
the Proximity Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Greensboro, N. C. 


Greenville, S. C—W. Pau! Wil- 
liams, Spartanburg architect, has 
the contract for the architectural 
designing of a new $15,000 mill store 
for the Monaghan Mills, near Green- 
ville. J C. Cunningham, of Greer, 
has the contract for erecting the 
building, which will be two stories 
high, equipped on the first floor for 
a modern grocery nad mail order 
department. The second floor will 
be used for lodge rooms. The build- 
ing will be 93 by 43 feet in dimen- 
sions. 


Carthage, N. C.—G. C. Spencer, 
chairman of the committee working 
fo organize a company to build a 
cotton mill here, reports that the 
project seems assured. A suitable 
site with sidetrack facilities, of 30 
acres, has been found available. 
Sufficient capital has been pledged 
to make the mill a reality as soon 
as an expenmenced mill man who 
can take a fair share of the stock. 
‘an be secured to manage the mill. 
Mr. Spencer expects to be able to 
make a definite announcement of 
the organization of the company 
within a short while. 


Through Rate for Cotton 
Won By Georgia 
Shippers 
Atlanta, Ga—Orders have been 
issued by the Georgia Public Ser- 
vice Commission, requiring all rail- 
roads in the State to permit con- 
centration, warehousing and re- 
shipment of cotfon to all points of 
the State on a through rate. This 
marks the victorious end of a long 
fight by cotton shippers of Georgia 
for equal advantages with the inter- 
state shipper. For many years ear- 
riers have permitted interstate ship- 
ment of cotton to be concentrated 
at compress points, and reshipped 
later on the basis of a through rate. 
With few exceptions this privilege 
has been withheld from shippers 

within the State 

The rules fixed by the commission 
provide that when uncompressed 
cotton moves into the transif point, 
and is compressed and reshipped 
within 90 days, no extra charge will 
be made. After 90 days a charge of 
3 cents a hundred is permitted. If 
uncompressed cotton is shipped into 
a transit point. and reshipped un- 
compressed, a charge of 4 cents a 
hundred is permitted. 

Before this action by the commis- 
sion, when a Georgia mill bought 
Georgia cotton at a concentration 
point, the local rate to and from the 
point was charged. Now with the 
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through rate the cotton mills will 
be encouraged to buy as much cot- 
ton as possible within the State. 
The new rule provides also for sub- 
stifution Of cotton. 

The identical cotton shipped into 
a concentration point need not be 
reshipped, .but other compressed 
cotton my take its place, saving 
time. 

Order was issued after a thorough 
investigation, made on the petition 
of Charles Barham, representing all 
the railroads in Georgia, for a flat 
rate of 4 cents a hundred for all 
transit privileges. Counter petitions 
were filed by the Georgia Cotton 
Growers Association and the At- 
lantic Cotton Association. 


Greenville Will Have Big Space At 
Southern Exposition. 

Greenville,  C.—According to 
announcement made at the Chamber 
of Commerce headquarters, Green- 
ville will have at least 800 square 
feet at the Southern Exposition, to 
be held in the Grand Central Palace, 
New York, in May, and it is expected 
that Greenville institutions which 
have not yet applied for space will 
run this amount up to 1,250 or 1,500 
square feet. 

The committee from the Chamber 
of Commerce is hopeful that every 
kind of manufacturing in the city 
will be represented in New York. 
President T. M. Norris has appotnt- 
ed Earle Mauldin chairman of the 
Greenville Space Committee to suc- 
ceed Fred Bryant, who has moved 
to Chattanooga, and the board, at 
its next meeting, will no doubt ap- 
point a committee to take charge of 
the actual exhibit of the organiza- 
tion in New York. 

Greenville firms who have already 
signed up for space include Bran- 
don Mill, Union Bleachery, Victor- 
Monaghan Corporation, J. E. Sirrine 
& Co., H. W. Butterworth Company, 
Franklin Process Company and Steel 
Heddle Company. 


Standard Textile Products Co. Shows 
Large Earnings. 

The Standard Textile Products 
Company, with headquarters in 
New York, which operates the Me- 
ritas Mills, Columbus, Ga., and the 
Mobile Mills, at Mobile and Selma, 
Ala., and McComb, Miss., show net 
earnings for 1924 of $642,950 after 
all charges, including interest and 
depreciation. Their annual state- 
ment, just made public, shows that 
this compares with net earnings of 
$1,284,070 for the previous year. 

Preferred dividend requirements 
on both the Class A and Class B 
issues were earned, with a margin 
of $12,000 to spare. However, there 
were paid dividends on the prefer- 
red stock amounting to only $315,- 
000, the company having deferred 
payments during the middle of 1924. 

Surplus after dividends amount- 
ing to $327,950 has been added to 
the general surplus account which, 
after adjustments, now amounts to 
$3,104,190, as compared with $2,843,- 
036 a year ago. 

Net sales during the year amount- 
ed to $19,916,615, as compared with 
$23,134,983 a year ago. After deduct- 
ing cost of sales, gross earnings 
amounted to $2,032,880, as compared 
with $2,802,591 in the previous year. 


“STAYS WHITE LONGER” 


LIGHT BILLS 


-SAVES DAYLIGHT 
-COSTS NO MORE 


OJACO DISTRIBUTORS 


Boston, Mass., 
Fall River, Mass., Wrm. F. Harticon 
Charlotte, N.C., Charlotte Supply Co, 
Greenville, S.C., Frank R. Henry & Co. 
Woonsocket, R.L, Pinault DeNevers 


Columbia, S.C., Columbia Paint Co., Inc. 


Lewis E. Tracy Co. 


Syracuse, N.Y., Paragon Plaster Co. 


Utica, N.Y., 
American Hard Wall Plaster Co. 


Rochester, N.Y. EF. P. Van Hoesen Co, 
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Behind a sturdy wall of 
Cyclone Fence your prop- 
erty is safe —securre day 
and night against losses 
through theft, trespass, 
vandalism. 


Cyclone Nation-wide 
Fencing Service 


has been developed to give 
you the greatest benefits of 
Cyclone Property Protection 
Fence. Provides expert advis- 
ory and installation service. 
Insures complete satisfaction. 
Available everywhere. 


Write nearest offices. 


Cyclone Fence Company 
Factories and Offices 
Waukegan, Il, Cleveland, Ohio 
Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Texas, 
Western Distributors: 
Standard Fence Co. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Northwest Fence & Wire Works 
Portland, Ore. 


Fence and 
Service 


The Mark 
of Quality 
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Lustre and Brightness in 
Textiles 


(Continued from Page 13) 


c'oth must be in the condition 
which most favors the compression 
of the material on the face of the 
cloth, by smooth metad rolls, into 
a smooth homogeneous layer. Heat- 
ing the rolls in certain cases helps 
to set the new condition which has 
been impressed upon the cloth. 


The use of more metal nips con- 
duces to bright effects with the 
threads flattened and well closed. 


For friction effects one hot metal 
roll revolves faster than the rest 
and exerts a much greater smooth- 
ing or burnishing action than would 
be obtained by plain pressure. This 
is a bright finish Dut not a lustre. 
The schreiner calender works on 
quite the opposite priciple. It em- 
bosses fin regular lines on the sur- 
face and must be set to avoid any 
friction effect. 


Samples of the statements that 
one finds are: A little soav or soap 
softening in a mixture for acalen- 
dering finish gives smoothness, 
closeness of texture and gioss with 
less pressure than would otherwise 
he required. Thal solubility of the 
finishing material in water is con- 
ducive to lustre. Paraffine is wide- 
Iv used for satin finishes for lustre. 
That cocoanut oil favors lustre 
when used as soap. Many more 
could be quoted without adding 
much of anvthing fo our discussion. 
The triek is to so combine these 
and other finishing materials that 
the fibres and varns swell sideways 
fo fill the woods and at the same 
time flatten down to the necessary 
smooth gurface. 


Finishing with foreign materials 
at onee brings us up against the 
problem of brightness. For ex- 
ample a fine bright para red is seri- 
ously flattened by starching and 
ealendering. Brightness is not sy- 
nonymous with eifher glaze or lus- 
tre. although it seems to be con- 
fused sometimes with them, and 
such finishes do have the attribute 
of brightness. Brightness seems 
fo involve not on'y surface reflec- 
tion. but some quality by which 
something seems fo be reflected out 
from the very nature of the mater- 
ials. 
In dyeing, ordinary cotton assumes 
a comparatively dull, flat tone: wool 
a soft. full, saturated hue,: flax a 
quality befween cotton and wool; 
alpaca, cashmere or mohair, vary- 
ing deerees of brightness: silk a 
superlative color richness. Then 
dves have ‘a natural inherent quali- 
ty to a greater or less extent, which 
we eall brightness. Direct cotton 
dves vary considerably in this res- 
pect: the basic, and acid wool colors 


—~ are nearly all bright: whi'e mordant 


dyes are as a rule dulled; other 
eolors fall into intermediate places. 

Even whites varv. for instance 
eotton bleach finished on the acid 
side (not by anv means distinctly 
acid with mineral acid, but finished 
from a sufficiently acid bath to 


leave a verv faint acid tendency) 


ic brighter than when finished from 
alkaline baths. Serooping of mer- 
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cerized cotton or of silk with or- 
ganic flax, while acids brighten 
them. Alkaties dull the eolors of 
wool or flax, while acids brighten 
them. There are exceptional cir- 
cumstances but the general effect 
is for alkali to clean, but in many 
cases leave a duller effect than if 
followed by a mild acid treatment. 

Proper cleaning always contri- 
butes to brightness. Silk only shows 
its bright lustre after the gum is 
removed: wool! gives the brightest 
dyes after thorough scouring; and 
cotton after bleaching. A dyer can 
even vary his shades a little from 
standard to make them appear 
brighter. 


In cotton, examples are frequent 
where several effects are combined 
in one lot. of goods. Dyed material 
that would give a bright ordinary 
finish aen be improved by dyeing on 
a bleached bottom, further by using 
basic dyes, and still further by pre- 
viously mercerizing the goods. 


Imperfectly as they may have 
been presented, we have seen the 
essentials of textile finishing. A 
leaf taken from one field will often 
be found of he'p in another. Pro- 
gress may seem slower, but more 
will be gained in the end by a study 
of these principles and their apopli- 
cation to the particular problems 
in hand may finally lead to better 
and more rational finishing meth- 
ods. 


Cloth Imports Larger 


Washington—There was an in- 
crease of approximately $3,000,000 
in the value of importations of cot- 
ton and cofton manufactures during 
January, this year, as compared 
with January, 1924, figures being 
$18,200,000 and $15,100,000 for 1925 
and 1924, respectively, according to 
statistics made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


For the seven months ended with 
January, 1925, such imports were 
valued at $80,200,000, as compared 
with $73,400,000 for the correspond- 
ing period in 1924. 

The value of imports of cofton 
manufactures for January, 1925, was 
£8.850,000, as compared with $7,500,- 
000 during the same month in 1924. 
For the seven months ended Jan- 
uary, 1925, the value of importatigns 
of cotton manufactures was $54,280, 
000, and for the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1924, $54,180,000. 

Increases in quantity and value 
of cotton cloths, cotton wearing ap- 
parel, cotton hosiery, laces, and em- 
broidery, ete , are noted during Jan- 
uary, this year, as compared with 
January, 1924. Importations of col- 
ored cotton cloths, however, fell off 
practically 4,000,000 square yards as 
compared with 1924. There was 
siso a decline in the quantity and 
value of cotton gloves imported. 

Importations of wool and manu- 
factures of wool in January were 
more than double such importations 
for the same month in 1924, the 
figures being $31,850,000 and $15,130,- 
000 for 1925 and 1924, respectively. 

For the seven months ending with 
January, 1925, such imports were 
valued at $105,000,000, as compared 
with $64,230,000 for the same period 
in 1924, 

Woven fabrics. of wool imported 
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| greatly assists the mill 


MORE THAN 
BEAUTIFUL 


Fine quality textiles are 
more than beautiful things 
to look at. 


They have a utility and 
wearing quality which cre- 
ates demand. 


The use of the special 
purpose 
WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE ALKALIES 


man to produce quality fab- 
rics. And their cost is low. 


“Wyandotte” 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs. 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


‘Quality and Service 


That Satisfes’’ 


ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. 0. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


Wyandotte, Mich. 


| SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS | 
| FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 


fi 7 


ER CLEANERS 
TRAVELLER CUPS | 
GUIDE WIRE SETS 

WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITIMNS VILLE, MASS. 
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during January, 1925, totalled 904,000 
pounds, as compared with 939,000 
pounds for the same month in 1924. 
The value of such imports, however, 
was $2,120,000 during January this 
year, as compared with $1,764,000 
for the same period in 1924. 


Importations of hosiery and other 
wool wearing apparel during Jan- 
uary this year were greater than 
for the same period in 1924. 


Universal Sets of Cotton 
Standards 


Washington. — Representatives of 
foreign and American Cotton Ex- 
changes and associations will meet 
the officials of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture, here March 9, to pre- 
pare 40 approved copies of the uni- 
versal standards for American- 
grown cotton. 


Acceptances of the invitation have 
been received from all the foreign 
exchanges with the exception of 
Liverpool, which has served notice 
that it will withdraw from the 
agreement to use the United States 
cotton standards at the end of the 
cotton year, July 31. 


Efforts are being made to have 
this withdrawal notice rescinded 
and negotiations under authority of 
a special legislative amendment to 
the Department of Agriculture ap- 
propriation bill are in progress to 
this end. Hope is expressed by de- 
partment officials that the differ- 
ences with Liverpool will be ad- 
justed before the expiration of the 
agreement. 


The Liverpool representatives 
took umbrage last year at a meeting 
similar to the one called for March 
9 and objected to the manner of 
selecting the key sets. 


The standards adopted by asso- 
ciations and representatives of for- 
eign Governments will be put in 
use August 1, this year. 


The preparation of these copies 
of the universal standards is being 
done in accordance with a supple- 
mental agreement, as negotiated last 
summer between this department 
and all of the cotton exchanges of 
Europe, except Liverpool. 


From these 40 copies, sets will be 
drawn by lot to be furnished the 
European exchanges to serve as a 
basis for arbitration by the commit- 
tees of the exchanges adhering to 
the agreement. Some of the re- 
maining sets will be distributed in 
this country for similar purposes. 


Foreign exchanges to be repre- 
sented include: Rotterdam Cotton 
Association, Manchester Cotton As- 
sociation, Bremen Cotton Exchange, 
Havre Cotton Exchange, Italian 
Cotton Association and Ghent Cot- 
ton Exchange American organiza- 
tions invited to send representatives 
include; American Cotton Shippers’ 
Association, American Cotton Grow- 
ers’ Exchange, New York Cotton Ex- 
change, New Orleans Cotfon Ex- 
change, American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Arkwright Club 
of Boston, and New England Cot- 
ton Buyers’ Association. 


A plant we served 


in its expansion 
program 


RECENTLY the Gibson Manufacturing 
Co., of Concord, N. C., found them- 
selves in a peculiar situation. sSusiness 
had grown so rapidly that it had been 
impossible to give the necessary atten- 
tion to plant expansion. 

When we were called in we were 
asked not only to study the existing 
plant, but also to review the complete 
situation and make recommendations 
for advisable expansion. 

Our plans not only provided imme- 
diate relief for the present, but allowed 
for sound expansion in the future. We 
were authorized to reorganize the 
existing mill and add a modern finish- 
ing plant—accomplishing the purposes 
intended. 

Lockwood-Greene service is designed 
to meet every requirement of industry. 
The Lockwood-Greene organization in- 
cludes men of broad business and 
financial experience, as well as engi- 
neering skill. From the preliminary 
study of markets and manufacturing, 
to the delivery of the finished plant, 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. offer you a 
service that is sound both commercially 
and technically. 

Let our representative discuss with 
you the details of your particular 
problem. No project is too large or 
too small to receive thorough attention. 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & Co. 


ENGINEERS 
Executive Office, 24 Federal Street, Boston 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


CLEVELAND DETROIT ATLANTA 
CHARLOTTE SPARTANBURG 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. of “anada, Limited, Montreal! 
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DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 4 


.. Master Mechanic 


Dixon Patent Stirrup 
q \djusting Saddles, the latest Changes 
oe invention in Saddles for Tor 
Rolls of Spinning Machines. Man- 4 
Stirrups and Levers. ‘wi <4 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES ‘ 
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Quoted B 


y 

R. S. DICKSON 4 CO. 
Gastonia, N. C.—Greenville, S. 
Bid. 

Aeme Spinning Co. ies 100 
Areadia Mills 240 
American Spinning Co. 260 

American Yarn & Processing 

Co 90 
American Yarn & Proc. Co. 

8% Pfd. 
Anderson Cotton Mills 
Arlington Cotton Millis 99 
Arcade Cotton Mills : 80 
Art Cloth Mills 94 
Augusta Factory 20 
Belton Cotton-Mills 75 


Belton Cotton Mills 7% Pfd. 95 
Belton Cotton Mills 7% Pfd. 95 


Beaumont Mfg. Co. -.. 410 
Bibb Mfg. Co. east ‘ 219 
Brogon Mills 114 
Clara Mfg. Co. 3 87 
Clifton Mfg. Co. =7 135 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills . 140 

Cabarrus Cotton Mills 7% 
Pfd .. 109 
Cc Hoskins Co. (Par 
5 

Hoskins “Co. 8% 
Pfd. 
Chesnee Mills 132 
China Grove Cotton ‘Mills... 107 
Chiquola Mfg. Co. 265 
Chiquola Mfg. Co. 6% Pfd. 95 
Calhoun Mills 114 


Cannon Mfg. Co. (Par $10) 14% 
Clover Mills 


Climax Spinning Co. 124 
Crescent Spinning Co. 94 
Columbus Mfg. Co. (Ga.)~_. 132 
Converse, D. E. Co. 
Cowpens Mills 65 
Darlington Mfg. 
Dixon Mills 94 
Drayton Mills 100 
Dunean Mills 87% 
Dunean Mills 7% Pfd. ‘ 97 
Durham Hosiery 7% Pfd.. 41 
Durham Hosiery “B" 6 
Eastern Mfg. Co. 59 
Eagle Yarn Mills 91 
Eagle & Phoenix (Ga.) ° 165 
Efird Mfg. Co. 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co: 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co. 6% 
Pfd 
Flint Mfg. Co. eh 
Flint Mfg. Co. 7% Pfd.. 100 
Gafiney Mfg. Co. 7 
Gibson Mfg. Co. 
Globe Yarn Mills (N. ok We 50 
Gle nwood Cotton Mills 125 
Gluck Mills 
Grendel Mills 300 
Grendel Mills Pfd. 1% (Par 
$50) rae 47 
Graniteville Mfg. Co ae 
Hamrick Mills 136 
Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co.. 8, 


Hanes, P. H. ee Co. 
7% Ptd. 


Henrietta 7% Pfd. _. 96 
e Mfg. & Com. Co. 7% 


99 
imperial Yarn Mills 
155 
Inman Mills 7% Pfd._ ne 
Jennings Cotton Mill oe 
Judson Mills . 186 
Judson Millis 7% Pfd...... 104 
King, Jno. P. Mfg. Co. 
Limestone Mills ... 140 
Linforrd Mills 94 
Lola Mfe. Co. 
Locke Cotton Mills Co. 
Laurens Cotton Mills see 
Majestic Mfg. Co. 165 
Mansfield Mills 
Mariboro Cotton Mills __ 55 
Mills Mill 285 
Mills Mill 7% Prd... 
Monarch Mills (S. 129 
Mollohon Mfg. Co. ees 
Mooresville Cotton Mills __ 84 
Musgrove Cotton Mills. 
Myers Mill Beh 69 
Myrtle Mills 
National Yarn Mill 
Newberry Cotton Mills 124 
Norris Cotton Mills Co. 
Cotton Mills 105 

rr Cotton Mills ) 
Parkdale Mills 1S. 
Pacolet Co. 206 
Pacolet Mig. Co. 7% 
Piedmont Mfg. Co. (8. C.)- 186 
Perfection Spinning Co. 93 
Poe, F. W. 114 
Poinsett Mills 
iverside Mills (Par 2 ) 
Riverside & Dan 58}. 
& Dan River 6% 
Rowan Cotton Mills Co. “7 
Roanoke Mills ist Pfd. 103 


Roanoke Mills Pfd. 8 
Rosemary Mills Pfd. 46% 98 


Rhyne-Houser Mf > 

eminole Cotton Mill 

Sibley Mfg. Co. (Ga. Co... 


Spartan Mills 


c. 
Asked. 
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Sterling Spinning Co. ...... 102 106 
Stowe Spinning Co. . 95 
Toxaway Mills (Par $25.00) 32 35 
Union-Buffalo Mills 60 65 


I'nion-Buffalo Mills ist Pfd. 


7% 3% 94% 
Union - Buffalo Mills 2nd Pfd. 

5% 50% 52 
Victor-Monaghan Co. .. 111% 113 
Victer-Monaghan Co. Pfd. 

7% 112 
Victory Yarn Mills Co....... 6 71 
Victory 8% Pfd. ‘ 99 102 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co. 145 155 
Watts Mills ist Pfd. 7 100 102 
Watts Mills 2nd Pfd. 7%... 130 135 
Winget Yarn Mills Co. ? 70 78 
Wiscassett Mills Co. .. 194 205 
Williamston Mills — 200 
Woodside Cotton Mills ~ 116 119 
Woodside Cotton Mills 7% 

Pfd. 89 91 
Woodruff Cotton Mills - _. 140 150 


Newport Direct Green B and Direct 
Brown CR. 


Newport Direct Green B and Di- 
rect Brown CR are described in two 
new leaflets issued by the Newport 
Chemical Works to holders of their 
binder. Newport Direct Green B is 
suitable for all classes of cotton 
material and is described as a good 
union dyeing color for wool and 
cotton materials when dyed by the 
union method. In silk and cotton 
unions the silk is dyed yellower and 
stronger. The color is said to be 
suitable for pure silks, Viscose, 
Chardonnet and Cuprammonium ra- 
tificial silks, while Lustron and Cel- 
anese are only slightly stained. 
Wool may be dyed either acid or 
neutral, but has no particular. in- 
terest. Good fastness to light for 
this class of dyestuffs is claimed for 
this green, as well as fastness to 
washing. Its fastnmess to rubbing 
and steaming is said to be excellent 
and to weak acids very good. 

Newport Direct Brown CR is de- 
scribed as having extensive use for 
padding and jig work because of its 
excellent leveling and slow exhaust- 
ing qualities. It is said to dye well 
on pure silk and also on Viscose, 
Chardonnet and Cuprammonium. Its 
combinations of artificial silk and 
cotton, both fibers are dyed about 
alike from cold baths. At higher 
temperature the artificial silk will 
be dyed heavier. Wool and cotton 
unions dye well from boiling baths, 
and silk and cotton unions are dyed 
a liltte stronger on the silk. This 
color will discharge white. 


Arthur D. Little, Chairman of 
Chemical Exposition Committee 


Arthur D. Little, president of Ar- 
thur D. Little, Ine., of Boston, was 
elected to sueceed Charles H. Herty 
as chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Exposition of Chemi- 
cal Industries at a meeting of the 
committee held at the Chemists 
Club, New York, on February 24th. 
Dr Arthur D. Little is one of the 
most widely known chemical engi- 
neers in the United States and one 
of the pioneers in the modern 
American chemical industry. He is 
president of one of the largest re- 
search and engineering organiza- 
tions in the world, the founding of 
which dates back to 1886. Dr. 
Charles H. Herty, who resigned 
from the chairmanship of the Ad- 
visory Committee owing to the 
pressure of other duties, is presi- 


dent of the Synthetic Organic 
Chemical Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States. He has 


been chairman of the committee for 
ten years 


Mossberg Pressed Steel 


Corporation 


/LOOM BEAM HEADS 

SECTION BEAM HEADS 

ADJUSTABLE BEAM HEADS 
(SPLIT AND SOLID) 


) NARROW FABRIC BEAMS 

All Steel \ BEAMS FOR ELASTIC AND 
' NON BLASTIC WEB 
BEAMS FOR SILK RIBBON 
“NEW PROCESS” DROP WIRES 
SPOOLS 


Attleboro, Mass. 


Patent Pending 


DIXONS 


SILICA-GRAPHITE 


PAINT 


gives many years service when 
used to protect exposed metal or 
wood work. 


Judge paint not by the “price 
per gallon” but by the years of 
service obtainable. Dixon’s Paint 
has a reputation, and records to 
prove it, for giving service of from 
5 to 10 years. 

Write for Booklet 176-B and long 
service records. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 
JOMPANY 


_ 


Jersey City New Jersey 
Established 1827 


C 
if TRADE MARK 


| WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS 
: WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
| AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


| BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY | 


BOSTON.MASS. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: . 
ROCKFORD , ILL .U.S.A. 


= 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 
FOR— 
Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COM PANY 


20 Laurel Street, Hartford, UCenn 


DARY TRAVELERS 


if it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on 
it that the high quality is guaranteed—that the 
weight and circle is always correct. and that all 
are uniformly tempered which insures even run- 
ning, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. 
JOHN E. SUMPHRIES —Sou. Agents— CKAS- L. ASHLEY 


Greenvilie, S. Atlanta, Ga. 
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_GLYCERINE 


 GLYCERINE 


DRAKE 

| 
CORPORATION 
| 
HIGHEST QUALITY GLYCERINE 

sold on 

GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 
| ™ 
4 and me 
=| GLYCERINE BASE WARP DRESSINGS, §& 
PROPORTIONED TO SUIT THE 

INDIVIDUAL REQUIREMENTS 

of the 
: PARTICULAR TEXTILE MILL 2 
‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves :Weaving”’ 
< Z 
NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 

__GLYCERINE _ ___ GLYCERINE 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTER HEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


BILL HEADS FACTORY FORMS 
STATEMENTS INVOICES 
PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 


Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
22 WEST TRADE ST. Phone 342 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


You Receive Seventeen (17) Years of Practical Printing Experience 
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New Orleans Conven- 
tion Plans 


An usually large number of man- 
ufacturers have indicated their 
purpose to have their wives accom- 
panying them to the convention of 
the American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association in New Orleans, 
Apr:l 10-41, according to the “Acma 
Gazette.” Those who have not 
made their hotel reservations, at 
the Rooseve't, St. Charles or Bien- 
ville, are urged to write direct with- 
out delay. An attractive program 
is in process of comp!etion. Former 
Governor John M. Parker of Louisi- 
ana. Hon. James A. Emery of 
Washington and W. M. Garrard, 
Grenwood, Miss, are among those 
scheduled to speak. That the atlen- 
dance promises to be large is evi- 
denced by the fact that the follow- 
ing organizations will be officially 
represented: 

American Cotton , Association 
American Cotton Growers’ Ex- 
change, Southern Cotton Shippers’ 
Association, Staple Cotton .Co-oper- 
ative Association North Carolina 
Coton Growers’ Co-operative Asso- 
ciation, South Carolina Cotton 
Growers’ Co-operative Association, 
Georgia Cotton Growers’ Co-opera- 
tive Aassociation, Arkansas Cotton 
Growers’ Co-operative Association, 
Texas Cotton Association, Texas 
Farm Bureau (otton Association, 
New York Cotton Exchange, Chicago 
Cotton Exchange, New Orleans Cot- 
ton Exchange, Houston, Dallas, Gal- 
veton and Fort Worth Exchanges, 
Memphis Cotton Exchange, Savan- 
nah Cotton Exchange, Charleston 
Cotton Exchange Charlotte Cotton 
Exchange, Norfolk-Portmouth Cot- 
ton Exchange, and National Ginners’ 

The New Or'eans entertainmen! 
committee is headed by Edw. &. 
Butler, late president of the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange. 


The railroads have already as- 
signed extra Pullman equipment al 
Charlotte. Spartanburg, Greenville, 
Atlanta. Washineton and other cen- 
tral points, Additional cars will be 
placed as needed, ample to take 
eare of all requests. It is suggested 
that you arrange with your own 
agent about your reservation or 
communicate with R. H. Graham, 
D. P. A. Charlotte: R. C. Cotner, 
Spartanburg, 8S. €.: J. P. Bi‘lups, 
Atlanta: R. H. DeButts, Washing- 
ton: G. W. Forrester, manager traf- 
fic committee, A. C. M. A., Atlanta, 
or this office. 


Foreign Cotton Growing 
Analyzed 


Washington. — The increase in 
foreign production seems to afford 
little ground for expecting a de~ 
crease in the near future in the 
cotton production of this country. 
the Federal Trade Commission ad- 
vised the United States Senate in a 
report on the development, meth- 
ods and aefivities of the Empire 
Cotton Growing Corporation, a Brit- 
ish firm, made pursuant to a Senate 


resolution introduced by Senator 


Sheppard, of Texas. 

The opinion was expressed by the 
commission, that there seems to be 
little danger for many years to come 
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of the United States losing its posi- 
tion as the largest producer of raw 
cotton. The American growing would 
be concerned, however, the commis- 
sion declared, should the British be 
successful in materially increasing 
the empire's total production be- 
cause of the probable effect upon 
the price of cotton. 


The report traced the efforts of 
the British to increase the produc- 
tion of cotton within the British 
Empire and particularly the activi- 
ties in this direction of the Empire 
Cotton Growing Corporation. While 
the corporation has been active 
throughout the empire it “seems to 
have made particular efforts to de- 
velop the cotton growing possibili- 
ties of the Gezira district of the 
Sudan.” 

The commission said that the ef- 
fect of these efforts of the British 
fo produce cotton would be slight 
upon American cotton growers, “in 
so far as the Gezira was concerned, 
since the total area in that region 
suitable for growing cotton is but 
1,000,000 acres and the prospect for 
the near future is for the develop- 
ment of but 300,000 acres. Whether 
or not the entire area will be put 
under cultivation depends upon the 
results of arbitration between the 
Egyptian and British governments.” 


Rayon Imports 


Washington.—There was a slight 
decline in the value of imports of 
siik and manufactures of silk dur- 
ing January as compared with the 
sume month in 1924, the figures be- 
ing $36,840,000 and $37,415,000, re- 
spectively, a decline of $575,000, ac- 
cording to statistics made public by 
the Department of Commerce. 

For the seven months ending with 
January, 1925, the value of such 
imports was $244,489,000, as com- 
pared with $271,951,000 for the cor- 
responding period in 1924—a decline 
of $27,462,000. 

The total value of imports of silk 
manufactures, according to the de- 
partment’s figure, was $2,381,000 for 
January this year, as compared with 
$2,813,000 for the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1924. 

Importations of rayon during 
January, 1925, were valued at $736,- 
000, as compared with $599,000 dur- 
ing January last year. For the seven 
months’ period, however, the value 
of rayon imports were approxi- 
mately $1,300,000 less than during 
the same period in 1924, the figures 
being $4,116,000 and $5,478,000, re- 
spectively. 

Importations of spun silk, broad- 
silk, and pile fabrics decreased dur- 
ing January this year as compared 
with the same month in 1924, while, 
on the other hand, there was a 
slight increase in the value of im- 
ports of silk wearing apparel. 

Impor's of linen fabrics during 
January this year were valued at 
$3,890,000, as compared with $2,511,- 
000 for the corresponding period in 
1924. and for the seven months end- 
ing with January, 1925, such imports 
were approximately $4,600,000 great- 
er than during the corresponding 
reriod in 1924, the figures being 
$20,565,000 and $15,142,000, respect- 
ively. 
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Imported Cotton Cloths 


From Survey of United States Tariff Commission. 


Sample No. 80.—dJacquard Clipped Fancy. 


Jacquard woven. Finished width, 46 inches. 

80 ends and 140 picks per square inch, finished. 

Warp yarn, 104s. Filling yarn, 115s, with 30s (esti- 
mated) in clipped. figures. 


Weight, 9.27 linear yards (11.85 square yards) per 


pound, finished. 
Clipped, bleached, and starched. 


Sample No. 81.—Clipped Spot Lawn. 

Dobby woven (10-harness} on box loom Finished 
width, 45% inches. 

82 ends and 79 picks per square inch, finished. 
Warp yarn, 98s. Filling yarn, 138s and 20s (estimated). 
Weight, 12.66 linear yards (16 square yards) per pound, 
_ finished. 
Clipped, bleached, and starched. 


at 
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Sample No. 82.—Faney Swivel Voile. 
ar ground with dobby stripes and swivel 
iTes., 
Finished width, 38 inches. 
62 per square inch, finished. 
yarn, 74/2, bleached, 42/3, dved Filling ground 
yarn, 128/2 bleached 


Swivel yarn, 60/3 ‘esti . 
Wei ht. 819 d mercerized and dyed 


irds (8.65 square yards) per poun 
finished. per pound, 
Blue and white warp. 


Whi 
figure. Clipped. hite filling with blue swivel 
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Save 50 per cent. operative power 


Produce more even yarn 
TAPE-DRIVEN TWISTERS 


COLLINS BROTHERS MACHINE COMPANY, Pawtucket, R. |. 


DRONSFIELD’S PATEN 


“ATLAS BRAND” 
EMERY FILLETING 


**The New Flexible’’ 


**Needs no ‘Damping’ *’ 


TRADE MARK 
Stocks in 


Boston and 


the South 


PLIABLE 
YET 
TENACIOUS 


| Guarenteed*A* Quality—the Only Quality we Make 


Used the wide world o'er and recognized by every race as the 


Standard Card-Grinding Medium 


Supplied by Principal 
‘Supply Houses 


DRONSFIELD’S 
SALES AGENCY 


232 Summer Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


LEIGH & BUTLER, 
Managing Agents 


— 
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When changing constructions ask for Sizol Service. 
Obtain full production from the start. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Jersey City, N. J. 


S. P. Rakestraw 
La Grange Georgia 


W. W. Greer 
733 Augusta Street 
Greenville, 8. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Office 


1011 Johnston Building 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Frederick Jackson, 
Southern Agent 


Factory Office 
Providence, R. L 


How long? 


should a dyeing, bleaching or scouring machine be in 
economical operation to yield a good return on the 
investment? 

There are plenty of Klauder-Weldon machines still 
taking “loads” after thirty years, and quite a num- 
ber operating efficiently after almost half a cen- 
tury’s active service. 

We'll be glad to give details, or to send a represen- 
tative at your request to discuss your present or 
future dyeing machine requirements with you. 


Special Construction When Required 
KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE CoO. 


Originators, Pioneers and Leaders 
BETHAYRES, PENNSYLVANIA 


AMERICAN TRUST CO. | 
BOND DEPARTMENT 
Specializes in Textile Corporation Finance. 


Negotiates purchase and sale of Cotton Mills. 


Offers conservative investments in Textile pre- 
ferred stocks to yield from 6 1-2 to 7 1-2 per cent. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


American Trust Co. 
FRANK B. GREEN, Manager 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Power Development in the 
Piedmont 


(Continued from Page 10) 


Company's system; if you placed 
the transimission system of this 
company on their map it would ex- 
tend beyond the proposed super- 
power zone, the transmission sys- 
tem of this company is so greal 
that it would take an express train 
ten hours to travel the distance 
covered by its lines. 


There remains undeveloped of 
the water powers of the Carolinas 
about two million horsepower, 
equivalent to sixteen million me- 
chanical men who are waiting to 
help develop their own States— 
ever-ready to serve. They need nw 
passports to enter the State. They 
do not come With a bomb in one 
hand and a dagger in the other 
ready to destroy and disrupt the 
Government. They stand ready to 
work and serve in perpetuity. They 
ask of the State no institutions for 
the needy, nor asylums for the un- 
fortunate. 

This great number of mechanical 
men are knocking at your door beg- 
ging to be allowed to help you de- 
velop your State and to add to your 
needs, comfort, properity § and 
pleasure. 


To Offer New Cam 


Sand Springs, Okla—The Davis 
Textile Machinery Company re- 
cently incorporated under the laws 
of Delaware with a capital of $2,- 
500,000, is composed of several 
prominent bankers and business 
men of Tuhsa and Sand Springs. 
The object of the company is to 
manufacture and market direct to 
consumers all manner of textile 
machinery. The principal articles 
the campany is concentrating upon 
at the present time is the manu- 
facturing and marketing of a pick 
cam for use on all looms. The 
company has acquired title to a 
patent. for an improved pick cam 
recent!y granted by the United 
States Government and patents 
have been applied for in all foreign 
countries where looms of the Amer- 
ican and English models are in use. 
This patent is considered a valuable 
one. Pick cams now being used on 
all looms are subjected to very 
severe usage and about three years 
is their average life, according to 
statements here. 

Pick cams now being used by 
about 90 per cent of all looms are 
solid wheels and when for any rea- 
son they have to be changed, the 
cam shaft must be stripped in order 
{o remove and replace a cam, it is 
stafed. This operation takes sever- 
al hours and results in loss of pro- 
duction of the loom during this 
time, breakage of other parts in 
stripping shaft, stoppage of other 


W. J. BRITTON & CO 


RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLF 
COTTON 
105 8S. Front St. 


Memphis, Tenn, U. 8. \ 
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looms while the weaver is busy ef- 
fecting the change, and wages of 
the loom fixer. The saving effeceted 
in a single change is imporant, it is 
stated. 

At present these products are be- 
ing manufactured here, but plants 
will be erected for their manufac- 
ure in the textile centers of New 
England and the South. 


In addilion to the patents granted 
the company has applied for several! 
other patents, all of which have 
passed the experimental stage and 
are in use. 

The first of these new pick cams 
was tried out at the plant of Morgan 
& Hamilton, at Nashvil‘e, Tenn., 
where they have been exclusively 
used for two years. They are now 
in use in‘a number of cotton, jute, 
silk and woolen mills. At present 
the general offices of the company 
are located at Sand Springs, Okla., 
but offices will be established at 
some New England and Southern 
Point in the near future. Ben C. 
Axley is first vice-president and 
general manager. 


Hopeful of Textile Trade. 


Boston.—Edwin Farnham Greene, 
treasurer of the Pacific Mills, in 
an address before the Rotary Club 
of Dover, N. H., said his confidence 
in the outlook for the future of the 
textile industry .in New England is 
increasing. The Dover plant, he 
said, has been able to show a profit 
for the month of January of about 
$4,000 as a result of the rearrange- 
ment of the work, although operat- 
ing on print cloths in direct com- 
petition with the South. While this 
operating profit is by no means 
large, it nevertheless indicates an 
end of operating losses growing out 
of the readjusting losses growing 
out of the readjustment of cotton 
values since the war. The other 
properties of the company are un- 
derstood to be sold well ahead, and 
are running on full time again and, 
best of all, at a profit, although the 
larger margin of profit by far is 
coming from the Southern mills. 


Belgian Textile Industry Depressed. 


The Belgian textile market is dull. 
The demand for raw cotton is very 
small and the market fer cottdn 
yarns is absolutely inactive, accord- 
ing to report to the Department 
of Commerce by (Assistant Trade 
Commissioner Hunt, Brussels. Spin- 
ning mills are still well covered 
with orders for the fine numbers, 
but bookings for the coarser counts 
are badly needed. The situation 
among the weavers is poor and 
the advisability of reducing loom 
activity by 30 per cent is being 
considered. The flax market is 
ca'm, with a tendency to lower 
prices due to fewer orders and to 
drop in the price of Russian flax 
arriving from the Baltic Slates. The 
number of idle linen looms is in- 
creasing rapidly and yarn stocks 
are accumulating at the spinning 
mills. The jute market is weak but 
is in better condition than either 
cotton or linen. The hemp market 
is ca'm with an almost total absence 
of transactions, prices being too 
high to interest buyers. 
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Statistics Week Ending Feb. 28, 1925. 


1925. 1924. 1923. 
Visible supply American... 4,237,000 2,644,000 2,555,000 
Into sight during week... 209,000 104.000 118,000 
Mill takings during week...» 297 ,000 184,000 226,000 
Mill takings since Aug. ist... 9,278,000 §=7,754,000 8,780,000 
Exports 116,000 80,000 96,000 
Exports since Aug. ist... 6,041,000 4,164,000 3,507,000 
Government Reports. 

Acreage this season _....___-_-_-________ 40,403,000 38,709,000 34,016,000 
Indicated crop July 25... 12,144,000 11,412,000 11,065,000 
Indicated crop middle of July... 11,934,000 


Indicated crop end of July ee 12,351,000 11,516,000 11,449,000 
Indicated crop middle of Aug. 
Indicated crop end 12,787,000 10,788,000 10,575,000 
Indicated crop middle of 12,596,000 
Indicated crop end of Sept._.._._.______. 12,499,000 11,015,000 10,135,000 
Indicated crop middie of 12,675,000 
Indicated crop middie of 12,992,000 
Indicated crop end of Nov...» 13, 153,000 
Ginned to Oct. 7,000,826 6,415,145 6,078,321 
Carryover beginning of cotton year... 2,319,000 2,573,000 4,879,000 


Cotton Exports. 


Following is a comparison of the exports by months in running bales, 
including linters: 


1924. 1923. 1922. 
September 737,010 689,435 378,390 
October — 947,556 781,722 798,664 
1,306,000 770,002 858,337 
1,076,000 845,581 607,853 
January, 1925 1,076,000 546,253 473,436 
February 482.146 ~ 359,657 
March 332,168 318,210 
April 320,774 259,984 
May 326,357 160,368 
June 230,979 214,851 
211,633 171,469 


5,772,000 4,864,027 
American Consumption of All Kinds of Cotton, Excluding Linters. 
(In running bales, 000s omitted.) 


1924-25 1923-24 1922-24 
Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Month Season Month Season Month Season 
August me 357 307 492 492 526 526 
September __ oe 793 484 975 494 1,020 
October __ 530 1,322 542 1,517 534 1,554 
ETERS 1,814 532 2,049 579 2,133 
December 462 2.510 529 2,663 
January 3 589 578 577 3,088 610 3,273 


508 3,595 567 3,840 


March __ en = 484 4,079 624 4,464 
April 480 4,559 577 5,041 
350 5,341 542 6,203 

347 5,688 463 6,666 


— 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-Treas. 


NEWBURGER 


COTTON CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS 


- TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


S. B. WILSON & CO. 
Cotton 


Specialize in Benders and Staples. Established 1900 
Memphis, Tenn., Clarksdale; Cleveland, Greenwood, Miss. 


Gastonia, 


N. C. 


Under management of P. H. Fuller, Jr. 


Hollingsworth on Wheels For Lickerins 


My unsurpassed service in rewinding Lickerins has pleased the 


largest and most exacting mills. Y 
gation. 


ou are due yourself an investi- 


Write for Testimonials 


Box 69, Green 


ville. 8. C. 


Book Salesman Wanted 


We want to get in touch with a valesman, woman preferred, who 
can sell “The Better Way,” “Hearts of Gold,” “Will Allen Sinner” 


and other books of Becky Ann (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) in the cotton - 
mill villages. 


The stories of Becky Ann deal with cotton mill life and are ver 
popular in the mill Villages. They sell for $1.00 each. 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SUDDUTH & WALNE 
Cotton 


Vicksburg, Miss. 


WHEATLEY & CO. 
Cotton 


Greenwood, Miss. 


J. L. GRAFTON & CO. 
Cotton 


Mississippi and Delta Staples 
a Specialty. 


Clarksdale, Miss. 


J. D. McLEMORE, JR. ~ 
Cotton 


Mississippi, Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas Short and Benders. 


‘Yazoo, Miss., Delta Extra Staples. 


Clarksdale, Miss. 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvyd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


64 Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
57 Worth St. 


Sole Selling Agents For 
Langley Mills, Seminole Millis, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills, 
Royal Cotton Mills 


New York 


TATUM, PINKHAM & GREEY 


40 Leonard Street 
New York | 


Bleached, Grey and Colored Cotton Goods 


_ business was placed 


Wellington, Sears & Company 
93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Atlanta New Orleans San Francisco 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St, NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreigr. Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


REEVES BROTHERS, Inc. 


55 Leonard Street New York 


Print Cloths, Twills, Pajama Checks, 
Sheetings, Combed Peeler Yarns 


Thursday, March 5, 1925. 


| Cotton Goods 


New York—The cotton goods 
market showed further improve- 
ment during the week, due to large 
sales of print lots of goods. The 
higher cotton prices caused a 
tendency toward higher prices. 
Some of the larger print cloth mills 
in the South have sold wide stap‘es 
through May and stocks of sheet- 
ings have been materially reduced. 

Sales of cotton duck jontinued 
moderately large and tire fabrics 
markets were steady. Ginghams 
continued fairly active. Some of the 
more important denim mills have 
sold through the second quarter of 
the year. Southern mills making 
colored goods are also reported as 
being sold ahead. Sales of noveliy 
wash fabrics were steady through 
the week, Rayon mixtures and silk 
and cotton fabrics have sold better 
than the staple lines. 

Print cloths were more active at 
the end of the week, and sheetings 
sold more freely to converters 
Sales of print cloths for spot de- 
livery were reported at 9% cenis 
and 11% for 64x60s and 68x72s, 
while future delivery was quoted 
at a quarter and an eighth cent less. 
Buyers strongly resisted higher 
prices on sheetings and the know- 
ledge that shelings are compara- 
Lively very cheap has led to a much 
larger business. 

Little inquiry was reported in 
warp stripe sateens, the 144x76s be- 
ing available at 20c and the 128x68s 
at 19%4c. There were offerings of 
carded broadcloths, with 100x64s 
he'd for 16%c and 100x60s for i6c. 

Combed sateens brought out in- 
quiry in the 96x100s 4.50-yard, held 
for 26%c to 27% for spots. Reports 
indicate that considerable contract 
for subcount 
combed broadcloths for April-June 
deliveries. 

There has been a steady shifting 
in the character of fabric consump- 
tion during the past year, a factor 
stated. Tire companies have gone 
over to the coarser yarns in cords 
such as 13s 3-3 ply, having found 
the construction has served their 
purposes without detriment of tire 
quality. - 

The week in cotton duck has been 
without feature. Prices have heid 
firm and sales have been regularly 
placed, though contracts have been 
lacking. Some of the poorer makes 
of numbered duck continue to be 
quoted 35 to 5 off. The usual price 
of army duck is 53c to 54c. 

The sales for the week in the 
somewhat smaller than for the 
Fall River print cloth market total 
previous week, though conditions 
generally show no change. The in- 
quiry has been about equally divid- 


ed between the list and unlisted 
constructions and mainly for near- 
by deliveries. There has been no 
urgent demand. Prices have held 
very steady and for the most par! 
show ne change from those of the 
previous week. 

Of the estimated total sales of 
95,000 pieces, about 30,000 were lisi- 
ed goods and the balance o funtislec 
goods. Sateens were contracted 
for on the basis of from 13%c \ 
{4c for 37% inch 64x100 4.37 and the 
°5 inch 40x32 sold for 3%c. The 
unlisted business was largely con- 
fined to certain goods and odd con- 
structions in sateens. 

Price current in primary mar- 
kets follow: 

Print cloth 28 in 64x64’s, 7% cls. 
64x60's, 7% cents, 38% inch 64x64 > 


i? cents: brown sheetings, South- 
ern standards 15% cents, denims 


19; tickings 28; staple ginghams, a 
value 10%; prints 9%; dress ging 
hams 17% and 20. 


Standards of Cotton Linters Are 
Prepared. 


Washington, Feb. 25—The Agri 
culture Department has 
seven tentative standard grades fo: 
cotton linters which it is planne:! 
will be promulgated officially in 
time for this year’s crop. The ten- 
tative grades are put up in boxes 
similar to those used in the prep- 
aration of standard cotton grades 
Each box contains twelve samples 
the linters produced in each sectio: 


of the cotton belt being represente: — 


by four samples. 

The tentative grades have alread: 
been approved by the Better Bed 
ding Alliance and by the linter com 
mittee of the Interstate Crusher: 
Association. 
terested in linters are expected |. 
approve the grades this’ spring. 
after which it is expected that the, 
will be promulgated as offici:| 
standards for linters. 


German Linen Industry in 1924 


prepare: 


Other associations in- ~ 


| 


The German linen industry pas: 


ed through a severe depression la: 
year, Trade Commissioner Mille . 
Berlin, reports to the Departme! | 
of Commerce. Domestic demar 
was strong at the opening of 1! 


year but fell away in the 


While world raw flax prices i'- 
creased, quotations on finish. 
goods in Germany declined on a - 
count of the slackness in deman 
thus banishing a possibility of pr: - 
fils. Linen yarn which was quolc 
at 30 per cent above list price at th’ 
beginning of the year rose to 50 an 
60 per cent above, but decreasc 
after July. 


Southeastern Selling Agency 
LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Trading in the 
cotton yarn market continued s!ow 
and listless during the week. Buyers 
were not interested beyond ther 
immediate needs and the total sales 
for the week were small. Prices 
showed a great lead of irregularity 
quotations from various yarn 
houses showing differences, in some 
cases, Of from 1% to 2 cents a 
pound. Prices for future delivery 
held firm. Spinners generally cor- 
tinued to quote higher figures than 
dealers asked. 

There 1s increased talk of curtail. 
ment by Southern mills and it 1; 
expected that production will soup 
show a drop unless there is a re- 
newed demand for yarn. Spinne:'s 
ale apparentiy determined to kee,: 
production within the liimt of sales 
rather than pile up stocks. 

Sales of two-ply combed yarns t. 
the weaving mills were slightly bet- 
ter than during the previous week. 
Demand for fine combed yarns is 
still less than that for the coarser 
numbers. Sales of mercerized yarns 
here for the week were reported 
as being very satisfactory. There 
was a fair amount of new business. 
But the bulk of the demand come 
in on repeat orders. So far the 
spring demand for mercerized yarns 
has not developed as rapidly as was 
expected, but business has been 
fairly active for the past two 
weeks, 

The demand: for carded knitting 
yarns was spotty and irregular. 
There was some interest in 14s to 
20s carded cones for prompt de- 
livery in lots ranging as high as 
10,000 pounds. 

The difference between spinners 
prices and those at which dea'‘ers 
old yarn during the week showed a 
further increase. This was espec- 
ially of carded weaving yarns. Spin- 
ners quoted 20-2 average quality at 
43% and 44 ents, while dealers 
were offereing the same yarn at 42 
cents. 

Quotations wre considered purely 


nominal. There were as follows: 
Southern Chain Warps. 
2-ply 8s 40 ply 26s 48 a49 
10s 41 2-ply 30s__.49%ah0 
2-ply 438 a 2-ply 40s_.__58 a60 
2-ply 20s _._43%a44 2-ply 50s_._.66 a68 


2-ply 24s 47 a48 
Southern Two- av Skeins. 


3814a39 40 56 a57 
10s to 12s_.40 40s ex 
l4s 41%a42 50s ab67 
16s 43l4a44 60s 74 
20s .. 434ea44 Tinged Carpet— 
248 | 47 a47% 3 and 4-ply 36%a37 
38 and 4-ply 38 a39 
36s 5 a5é 
‘ Part “Waste Insulated Yarn. 
“ply 36 a 12s, 2-ply 38 a39 
Ss, 2, 3 and 20s, 2-ply._.43 a . 
4- ply 36%a37 26s, 2-ply 47 a48 
10s, 1-ply and 30s, 2-ply_.49 


3-ply____ 37%a3s 
Duck Yarns. 
Js 4 and 5-ply— 3, 4 and 5-ply— 


12s 41 
Southern Single Chain 

10s 40 24s 4644a47% 
128 40 adi 26s 6a48 
l4s 41%a42 30s "abl 
20s 43%a44 

Southern Skeins. 
6s to 8s 38 a39 20s 43 a44 
10s 39 248 46 ad7 
12s 40 26s 
14s 41 a42 30s... 49 abd 
16s 42 

Southern Frame Cones. 
8s 22s 
10s 39 a39% 24s a 
12s 39 a40 26s 
l4s 40 a40™% 28s 45 a46 
16s 40 30s 47 
18s 41 a 30s tying in 46 a 
20s 41%a. 40s 57 abs 


Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc. 
2-ply 16s 566 2-ply 560s 78 
2-ply 20s 58 2-ply 60s 85 
2-ply 30s 65 a67 2-ply 70s_._.95 al 00 
2-ply 36s 68 2-ply 80s__.1 10 
2-ply 40s 70 a5 

nines Combed Peeler Cones. 
0 


10s 30s_. 
52 a ..64 a 
18s 53 a... 
20s 53%a 
28s 57 1 05a 
Eastern Peeler Thread—Twist 
Skeins. 
20s, 2-ply..52 a 36s, 2-ply..64 a _. 
22s, 2-ply_.53 a _. 40s, 2-ply_.66 a __ 
24s, 2-ply..55 a 45s, 2-ply._.69 a. 
30s, 2-ply._.58 a_. 508, 2-up 
Eastern Caraea Cones. 
10s... ..47 a 
14s. ..49 a. 


Yarn Spinners Bulletin. 


The weekly bulletin of the South- 
ern Yarn Sp-nners Association says: 

“Condition of the yarn market 
remains unchanged. Prices are 
about on the same level as last 
week. But little trading reported 
although inquiries are more fre- 
quent. Apparently yarn market 
conditions are more governed by 
supply and demand than by fluct- 
uation of the cotton market. Spin- 
ners are holding their prices firm 
at an advance over published quola- 
tions, and atready curtailment has 
‘begun to manifest itself. 

“Tt is evident that the spinner in- 
tends pursuing a hand-to-mouth 
policy of operations until such time 
as demand increases and orders 
and orders are sufficiently plentiful 
fo permit of full running time.” 


Reclassification of Cotton. 

Washington. — Cotton stocks held 
in New York will be reclassified to 
determine whether there is basis 
for assertions that inferior grades 
are being delivered on future con- 
tracts. 

This decision was reached at a 
conference here between Senator 
Smith, Democrat, South Carolina, 
and officials of the Agriculture De- 
partment who has supervision of 
cotton futures act. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 


Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 


910-11 Commercial Bank Blidg. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Gum Tragasol Ag¢glutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 


eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 


than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 


economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


D. > ee a Pres. Phil S. Steel, Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsburg, 


. P. Carpenter, Treasurer 


2nd V.-Pres. 


D. A. Rudisill, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 


237 Chestnut Street. 


Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R. |. 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 


MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE 
THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAMB®D 


WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 


Chicago 
St. Louis 


Philadelphia 


Boston 


Baltimore 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 


Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 


Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. J 

White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 

Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N. € 

Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 
Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 


PHILADELPHIA 


PROVIDENUZ 


Philadelphia Providence 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co.., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 


COTTON YARNS 


Chicego Charlotte 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Preserve the SPINNING 
The greatest improvement en- 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 


Run Clear, 
RING. 


vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 
Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence. R. 1. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Want Department 


For Sale 
8 Frames Fales & Jenks Spinning. 
Foster Winder. 
15,000 Spinning Bobbins. 
Calhoun Yarn Mills 
Calhoun, Ga. 


For Sale 

Two 5 H. P. Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine Motors, Style S. A. 338, al- 
ternating current, 220 volts, 60 
cycle, 3 phase, 13% amperes, Ay,” 
diameter. Pulley 1735 R. P. M. 
wer Cotton Mills, Stonewall, 
Miss. 
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Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period On 


For Use with Either Natural, Induced or Forced Draft 
POR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 


BIRMIVYCHAM, ALA. 


Superintendent Available 
Fifteen years’ experience as gen- 


eral superintendent. Can effi- 
ciently operate any mills in the 
in yarns and fabrics, plain, col- 


ored and fancies. Address F. N. 
B., care Southern Textile Bulle- 
Lin. 


WANTED 


Position as superintendent of 
small yarn or plain weaving mill. 
Have 20 years’ experience 
throughout the mill, 7 years as 
overseer of spinning. Have an L. 
C. 8. diploma on cotton carding 
and spinning and can furnish 
good reference. Will take place 
at small salary to start. I am 37 
years of age and have good 
health. Spinner, care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


Yave in freight by using 
= 


Veneer Packing Cases 


bow are lighter and stronger, 
e of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards. 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 
Bulletin Want Department 


Read in More than 95% of the 
Southern Textile Mills 


Rate: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


2? Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S.\U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


TRAVELER 
159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


WM. F. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, S. C. 
U. S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


RAW STOCK DYEING 


We Specialize on Fast Colors 
We reclaim burnt and damaged cotton 
Prompt Service 


SANDERS, SMITH & CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds. 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Fre uyse 
Buiffato- icago 


\Newark,N. J? 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 

To Buy—? 

To Exchange—? 
Employment—? 
Help—? 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Ere. 


W rite for Prices and Free Samples 


“Hearts of Gold” 


BY BECKY ANN (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) 


PRICE $1.00 


An Interesting Story of Cotton Mill Life 
For Sale by Clark Publishing Company, Charlotte, N. C. 
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